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s#ORIES OF NONTE CARLO. 


By Joan Bakeett. 


THE MYSTERY OF VILLA 
FRANCIOSY. 


Part I, 

Faturn G10nG1 walked slowly up and down beneath a 
trellis covered with vines. At present the vines were very 
ney wit They were brown and knotted and barren, 
and appeared to be dead. It seemed quite impossible that 


those dull, pane lifeless shrubs would i 
luxuriant green Saeeeed clusters of luscious it later 


on. 
‘The old priest held a book between the thumb and 
of one 1} lean hand. oe Soiree the See ied bas 
: before them, looked up reverently 
at the cloudless expanse of brilliantly bluo sky. Sometimes 


mind. 
She laughed nervously, and, edging nearer to Mrs. Chal- 


mers, sispect : ; 
“If you the one word to him, Mamie, I'll never fore 
give you, never.” 


his hand gently touched the hard, dried stems, as though 
he were conferring @ bicssing upon them. All round t 

sombro figure of the man flowers were blooming. Pink 
roses, blue and white plum! sweet scented tobacco 


plants, and white narcissi their dainty heads to look 2 ne r 

at him, wondering, maybe, why he seemed to find his “Yes, yes, of course,” Mrs. ers mu “TJ won't say anything, Mrs. Chalmers ad ya : 

so much more interesting than their ch faces “Pray forgive me. It startled me rather. There is an “Ts that the old man?” Dick asked, indicating with a 
jerk of his hand the imposing form of Father Giorgi, 


uncanny look about the eA frame. And it is in the very 
best bedroom, too,” sho added in an ieved manner. 
“The views from these windows are mu finer than those 
to be seen from the others.” 


walking beneath the vines. “ Ho mast be a simple-minded 
old fossil to let such a house as this for so insignificant a 
sum. Has he no idea of the value of money Pe” 


“ It is a lovely room,” said Dulcie, walking to the window “ He only needs mone; for his poor people, Mrs. Chalmers 
i her nec! in order to obtain a better view of 


and out upon the verandah. “ Oh, Mamie, do come and d 

“Tf Ido take the house I shall move that awful frame | pounds he would have accepted it. I wish,” she added with 
there!” declared Mrs. Chalmers, as she joined her friend. | a soft sigh, “ that he were not quite eo unapproachable. He 
She turncd round with a start. Father Giorgi had fol- | never to us, or enters the house. I never knew & 

i man £0 distant as he is.” 

« He shows shocking bad taste in not seeking to cultivate 
your uaintance,” Dick said, trying hard to meet Dulcie’s 
eyes. "She refused to look bed hiss ped drummed abscntly 
with her slim fingers upon the window 

“Tl take you up to your room,” Mrs. Cnalmers said. “It’s 
the best in house, and the views from the windows are 
superb.” 

Mand ou’ ve Ax a lovely statue of the Virgin, and a 

icture has been blessed by the Pope,” cried 

ulcie. “So you won't feel lonely, you know.” 

She looked after them with a smile as they went from the 
room. The smile died away when she was alone, and a look 


Ho wore no hat, and the sun cast little dancing beams upon 


again almost red. His hair was very white, and his faco 
rather unhealthy in colour. But the features and eyes were 
fine, and Father Giorgi was considered by most women to 
be extremely handsome. i 

Beyond the priest stood a beautiful villa, balf buried in 
climbing plants and roses. Tho upper part was built of 
wood. Two verandahs ran paste it, one beneath the 
bedrooms and the second beneath the lower windows. The 
poles that supported the verandah were gay with tho 
blood-red flowers of a crimson passion-flower that moved 
cver so slightly in the Fe wind. Boxes of carnations 
made the terrace bright, and the intoxica’ ing smell of 
orange blossoms from the various trees was ted to the 
priest’s nostrils. In front of the villa lay the sea. It 
sparkled and quivered like a gigantic mass of emeralds 
and sapphires massed together, i 
different lights simultaneously. A small stretch of shore 
divided the sea from the prs 
stood as near its waters- as any building could well be 


“T like the house,” she said, deliberately. “It pleases 

me very much. ‘What are your terms for the season ?” 
Father Giorgi opened his book of devotions and gazed at 

its 8. Without raising his eyes he replied, “ Twenty 


poun 
Mrs. Chalmers gasped, looked at Dulcie and then at the 


placed. priest. 
"At the end of the vine-covered trellis walk rose | queer, “J mean for the season—four months perhaps,” she | of terror a igo her pale face. 
i ilding of small dimensions, and bearing a She was looking from the window when Dick camo 
i hastily into the room. 


“Qh, Dulcie!” he cried, reproachfully, “ I have been look- 
ing forward 80 much to meeting you again. Have you 
my i dear, in your feeling for me? Has a new admirer 
8 ted the old boy-lover ?” : 

Icie turned paler. A grey shadow over her o 
cheeks. In the clear light Dick noticed the little fine lines 
around her lips and eyes. 

“ You are worried,” he exclaimed. _“ Something has gone 
wrong. Have faith in me, Dulcie. Tell me what has made 
you so cold and distant. Have you forgotten your promise 


Peiher Giorgi nodded. 

“ Madame will be at liberty to stay as long as she pleases. 
Should she leave before her term has expired I reserve the 
right to re-let the house. I do not, however, anticipate that 
madame wi are ey The house is cy and foe But 

peo being sadly in need of elp, and I 
being very poor,” he glanced be corer at his faded, 
rusty garments and worn shoes, “ let the house to Miladi 
Graham. Tho season was wet, and Miladi left early. I 
found another tenant, for, indeed, I have but my dwelling 


Down a wide gravelled path that led h borders of 
rose bushes to the high road, came two ies. Father 
Giorgiaid not appear to see them a) roaching him. Slightly 
raising his unctuous voice, he read from his book, and looked 
even more reverently towards the cross facing him and 
the sky above him. One of the ladies gave a little cough. 


on ed 


“You speak to him, Dulcie,” w the lady who had | to rong, me in money for my children. The weather is ' 
conghed. favo le this year, as the t+ abundance of flowers | to give me an answer to that question I asked you in 
testify. Probably madame remain until the end of 


England?” a 

“No, no,” she said, so low that he had to bend to catch i 
the words. “Icannot say anything to you now. To-morrow, 
after—after—you have been here & ight or two.” 

He tried to take her hand. She it away, and ran 
quickly from the room. Dick looked towards the open door 
with a puzzled expression in his honest erey eyes. 

“What on earth ails them both?” said to himself. i 
“Mamio does nothing but sigh and groan, and hasn’t a 
word to say in Brey of her last wonderful bargain, and 
Dulcie is certainly ill and unhappy. I can’t get a word of* 
explanation from either of them.” 

‘A black shadow suddenly falling across the sunlit room 
made him turn his head. Father Giorgi was ing the 
verandah, book Sain th way ein to the sea, Ho 
made the only sombre e gay picture. 

i as with a muttered a lameatioed: 


“Pm eure I shall not. You want the honse,. You 
speak to him yourself, Mamie,” retorted the younger of the 


two. 

“J don’t like to disturb him. Hasn't he got a heavenly 
face! Do say something, Dulcie, there’s a dear. You know 
that you ought to exercise your French all you can. Say 
good morning. Then he'll turn round.” 

Thus exhorted, the younger woman took a couple of un- 
cortain steps towards Father Giorgi. She was a i 
looking girl, and as sweet to look upon as the roses near 
her. 

The priest was so absorbed in his devotions that he still 
failed to see hor. The elder woman, a elim, energetic body, 
showily dressed, and wearing a many massive gold 
bracelets upon her small wrists, ru impetuously to Father 
Giorgi’s side with a loud rustle of silken skirts. 

“I beg your on,” said she in a brisk, cheery tone. 
« Bat I saw by the board outside that a villa is to be let. 
Is this the house ?” : 

Father Giorgi gave ® little jump, brought his fine eyes 
down from their contemplation of tho sky, and rested them 
in a wondering fashion upon the lady’s pretty, pert face. 
As he still seemed to be up in the clouds, his visitor 


promptly uced a card-case. 
“Mrs. totes oe Lionel Chalmers,” said she. “I 
am very sorry to have disturbed you—awfally boo i But 
it said upon the board that inquiries were to be made here, 
and seeing you —" 
The priest stopped her flow of apologies by raising his 
hand ia eum , and by making Mrs. Chalmers a very 
exceedingly stately bow. Then, suddenly ob- 
serving the handsome girl in the background, he executed a 
second bow. 
“Pray do not apologise,” said he in a low, rich voice. 
“ Yea, it is my humble dwelling yonder that Iiam anxious 
to let. Z aaye: many poor sORh Ore at m me for 
bread. It is for them Ldesive to gain «little money. 
‘Will madame inspect the house? The gardens she can see 
afterwards.” 
“J shall be delighted,” Mrs. Chalmers replied. “The 
eo are most captivating ; and then the position of the 
ouse is nee and so well situated. It is quite near the 
railway, and yet it seems to be hidden from 
eyes. If your terms are not too high, I feel sure 


June, as the position of the house renders it cool and 


en?” demanded Mrs. Chalmers. 
“All that the garden contains is at madame’s disposal. 
It is well stocked with vegetables, and attended by my own 


servant.” é 
“ And there is plenty of linen, and everything that is 
ne ” 


ecessary ¢ 
«There is an abundance of all that madame will require,” 
replied Father Giorgi, blandly. 

Mrs. Chalmers hesitated a moment, her eyes sparkling _ 
with ae oe She bel to that class of women who 
frequent drapers’ sales and invest in odd lengths of hideous 
material because they are cheap, and for which they had no 
use. Her maid profited by this weakness of her mistress. 

«J should like to see the garden,” Mrs. Chalmers said: 

Father Gi led the way from the verandah, and Mrs. 
Chalmers, bending close to je’s ear, murmured : 

“Oh, my dear, what a bargain! A great house and 
direst a ey ada ap a and in such a place as 

‘onte Carlo, for so small a sam! How very lucky we are!” 

In the garden, upon the outskirts of the vine-covered 
tunnel that led to the chapel, Father Giorgi paused, 

“The only thing in my poor house and grounds that does 
not belong to madame, should she decide to take Villa 
Franciosy, is the chapel yonder and this little walk. 


fellow has been trying to convert ’em both to the Church of 
Rome. Sailors say that priests never fail to bring byyl luck 
with them!” 

Then he laughed, cast a lance at his handsome re = 
in the mirror, and jing the coins in his pocke' 


cheerfully. 
The inmates of Villa Franci returned home late 
the Casino that evening. Dulcie been very nied. ie 
the day. She avoided Dick, and he, pening | his i 
was distasteful to her, je Mgrs to leave her alone, ie 
e 


epee by nervous people 


give face, with its painted eyes, seemed to look at Dic 
mockingly. He saw the faded brown flowers upon its hea 
and the rosary around ita neck. ; 

Dick drew in his breath, staring stupiily at the figur: 

ae _ m And then came ee 

darkness. light faded away, an 
pale outline of the statue alone le rcey bh the i 
“Tis all nonsense!” said Dick with & gasp. “It's Mam 


Then they went over the , and Mrs. Chalmers, 
growing more and more delighted, and Dulcie sharing her 


rapture with crenyiking Ot Py mackecabe ome 
the tenant of Villa for the moderate sum 


files out of the window.” & 


WECK ENDING 
Jan. 12, 1895. 


playing some idiotic schoolgirl trick, Mamie at the 
able age of thirty!” 
co laughed, turned com 


eed 
heard the grating sound, and looked 


Higher and higher it went, resting at last upon the ory 


tended mouth was awful, and resented nothing human. 
Tho sunken, pallid cheeks, with their sharp jaws, the 

inched blueness of the whole face, suggested some in- 
Pabitant of a graveyard sent back to re-visit the world that 
it had once occupied. 

Until that night Dick had never regarded himself in 
the light of a superstitious or nervous person. His 
forchead and hands grew damp. He felt as though dro 
of ice-cold water were being dowly trickled down a fae 
and with this sensation a fccling of almost babyish weak- 
ness that glued him to the bed, and that kept his eyes 
fixed fearfully upon the apparition. 

Once more the light vanished, plunging the rocm into 
utter darkness. 

Dick’s courage returned now. Springing from the bed ho 
lit a candle, slipped on his dressing-gown, and approaching 
the statue, stared curiously into its simpering face. Ho 
touched it, and satisfied himself that it was actually made 
of plaster, Pulling down the empty frame with a jerk, he 
tossed it angrily into a corncr. A little shoal of dust fell 
as he moved it; a cobwcb hung limply from ono of its 
cornors. Dick lit a eccond candle, and searched for his pipe 
and tobacco. Both were downstairs, and he went in search 
of them. 

The house was very silent. From one apartment upon the 
’ same landing a light gleamed. As Dick passed tho door he 
: ¢ fancied that a sound of half-stifled sobbing came from the 

room. Was it Mamio, or was it Dulcie? Dick found his 
} tobacco and stole back softly to his room. A cry of amaze- 
iment fell from his lips. The frame that he had throuninto a 
corner hung now in its original position above the statuc ! 

Dick sat down, filled his pipe, lit it, and puffed away with 
savage energy. Had ho really removed the frame, or had 
he simply been the victim of a dream? The frame could 
not have been re-hung without hands. Somebody must 
have been concealed in the room, and had effected an escape 
during his short absence, unless—— 

Springing to his fect, Dick commenced a thorough 
investigation of cach article of furniture. His own gar- 
ments hung loosely from the pegs of the ore small ward- 
yobe. No person could possibly creep beneath tho French 
bedstead, and the same thing held good respecting the chest 
of drawers. The lace curtains could hide no living form. 
'Thero was absolutcly no place of conccalment in the bed- 
room. 

“ Well, I’m blowcd!” started Dick. 

He returned for comfort to his pipe, and tried hard to 
convince himself that the whole thing had teen hallucina- 
tion. But there was dust upon his hands from his contact 
with the frame, and in the corner where he had s0 con- 
temptuously thrown it a cobweb and a little heap of yellow 
por bore silent witness to the fact that the frame had 
lain there. . 

Looking around him, ho becaine aware for tho first time 
of evidences of a woman's presence. A photograph of an 
old school-fellow of Dulcic’s stood upon the mantlepicce, a 
dainty but utterly useless writing-desk held the place of 
honour upon a table, and a wall-pocket filled with letters of 
various tints hung above it. Had Dulcie occupied this 
room ? Had she been terrified, and was her present nervous, 
ailing condition the result? Or was it only Mamie and a 
; practical joke P 
i He sat up so long thirking the matter over that he was 
ry to down in the morning. When he entercd the breakfast- 

room Mrs. Chalmers was sitting near the window reading a 
per. Dulcie was absent. 
“Did you have a good night, dear?” Mrs. Chalmers 
asked. 
‘There was nothing extraordinary in the question, but it 
scemed to Dick that his sistcr’s tone was peculiarly anxious. 
“ Not very,” he answered. 
He came to her:side and gently knocked down the paper 
sho held like a screen before her face. 
“Why did you turn Dulcie out of her bedroom?” he 
asked. “ There are others unoccupied, aren’t there ?” 
“Thero is only onc that has a good bed,” said Mrs. 
Chalmers, hurriedly, “and Dulcie wanted tochange. She 
thought you would lixe that bedroom. How did you know 
it Leen her room? She esked me not to tell you.” 

“There are odd things about the mantlepicce that made 
mo think Dulcie had occupied the room,” Dick replicd. He 
took a stride across the floor, and returned to the window. “I 
say,” he said. ‘“ Do you happen to have a lumber room in 
the place?” 

rg. Ohalmers opened her eyes. 

“No. Why?” 

“T should like to put that empty picture frame away 
somcwhere. It’s an ugly thing to leok at, and it causes one 
! to have bad dreams. ‘That's all.” 

; “Did you have bad dreams?” 

_ It was Dulcie who spoke. Entering the room noisclessly 
sho had overheard Dick’s last words. Her face was cager, 
d end her eyes shone with an unnatural brightness. 

“Horrid!” Dick declared, emphatically. “I never passed 
such a night in all my life. You don’t look well, Dulcie,” 
he said in quite a different tone of vo.:e. ‘Did you have a 
sleepless night, too?” 

For answer Dulcie sank down into the nearest chair, and 
covering her face with her hands, burst into tears. “ Oh, 
Dick!” she panted, “I am so glad you have seen the faco! 
I was afraid that I was going insane, You know that Aunt 


Dick went to her, drew her head upon his 
kissed her. 


was invisible nearly all day. - 


the two trembling women who sat with him andt 
in the darkness of the haunted room about a week later, 
“we are going to lay the ghost. Nothing more.” 


Dick had heard once before. 
that seemed to proceed from the statue itself. 


and pushing 
wall, revealing a narrow 
strugg! 


my life a 


htened !” 
frightened, oh, so frig! and 


“So that was 


why you treated me so badly, was it? ‘Your father was not 

mad, dear. 

what you have seen and heard in that m 
When he 


I know all about 
had heard all that Dulcie 


went out upon the verandah and looked up at the windows 
of his bedroom. ‘The passion flower had been torn in several 
places. But there had been no wind during the night. 


After breakfast Dick shut himself up in his bedroom, and 
e e 
“Thore’s nothing to be afraid of,” snid Dick, genially, to 


servants 


Mamie crept closer to Dulcic, and did her best to still the 


chattering of her tecth. A clock upon the landing struck 
two. 


Almost at the same moment came the grating sound that 
Then followed a faint cry 
In a momentthe numerous candles in the room were lit, 
ide the statuc, Dick slid back a el in the 
passago and Father Giorgi 
ling to escape from the. embraces of a tar-barrel. 

He Icoked infinitely miserable and dejected ; so much so 


that everyone laughed. Dick left him to the mercy of the 
indignant servants and took Dulcic and Mrs. Chalmers 


away. 
be But why—— ?” began Mrs. Chalmers. 


“ Why? you goose! Because’ he finds it pays. He lets 


and rolets the villa. People get scared and leavein a hurry, 
and so many 
of the bad reputation of Villa 


visitors come each year who have never heard 
Teanciony that ho finds no 


difficulty in letting his precious house. I thought the 


phosphoric light and the ghastly Japanese mask savoured 


of Father Giorgi. Several hours spent in the seclusion of 


the haunted room soon verified my belief. The outer wall 


is of wood, as you know. There's a sliding panel in it like 
the one at the back of the statue, and a small trap-door 
behind the picture frame. The old hypocrite climbed up 
the columns of the lower verandah. A bargain, indeed!” 
exclaimed Dick in an explosion of mirth. “You've got one 
this time, Mamie.” 

Mrs. Dick Godman is very proud of her husband. In her 
eyes the laying of the ghost was the most clever © iia 
ance, and net to be equalled by any ordinary mortal. 

(This fascinating Series of Stories will be continued next Week.) 


~~ —___ 
A LAKE WITH A ROOF. 


No, it isn’t frozen salt, and it isn’t underground. On 
the contrary, this remarkable lake may be seen at any 
time during the year, fully exposed, being even at its 
best when the sun is shining directly upon it. This 
wonderful body of water is one of the saltest of the salt 
lakes, and is situated near Obdorsk, Siberia. 

The lake is nine miles wide and seventeen long, and, 
within the memory of man, was not entirely roofed over 
by the salt deposit. Originally, evaporation played the 
niost prominent part in coating the lake over with salt, 
but at the present time the salt springs which surround 
it are adding fast to the thickness of the crust. 

In ages gone by rapid evaporation of the lake's water 
left great salt crystals floating on the surface. In course 
of time thee caked together. Thus in the end the waters 
were entirely covered. In 1878 the lake found an under- 
ground outlet into the river Obi, which lowered its 
surface about three feet. 

The salt crust was so thick, however, that it retained 
its old level. and now presents the curious spectacle of 
a salt-roofed lake: The salt coat increases six inches in 
thickness every year. 

The many islands with which the lake is studded are 
said to act as braces and to help keep the arched salt- 
crust in position. 

———~»f<—_____— 


Fatuer: “Iam inexpressibly shocked. Your mother 
tells me that you are engaged to three young nen.” 
Daughter : “It’s all right, papa. They are all foot- 
ball players, and when the season closes I can marry the 
survivor.” 

—— rt 


A very small boy was trying to lead a big St. Ber- 
nard up the road. 

“What are you going to do with that dog?” asked a 
kindly gentleman. 

“Tean’t make up my mind,” was the answer ; “ not 
till I find out what the dog thinks o’ doin’ with me!” 

ee 

He was a short, stout, red-faced man, and he went up 
to the temperauce orator, after the lecture, and shoo 
him warmly by the hand. “Thank you, sir, thank 
you!” he exclaimed, with tears in his eyes. “ What you 
said about the health-giving popes of water has 
relieved my conscience immensely, and I shail have fewer 
scruplcs now about selling it.” 

“ You are doubtless a dharahalller in one of the water 
companies ?” eaid the man of moderation, well pleased 
with the testimony to his eloquence. 

“No, sir,” replied the red-faced man, “I am a 
publican.” ., 
And he walked away muttering 

barrel. 


something about 
“ another gallon of water to the ig 


KI-Y¥. 


THEY HAD SOMETHING . 
MAINTAIN. 


“So your house was broken into the other night?” 

ueried one of the women, as the pair waited for a 
r ix’ ton tram. 

“Yes. You saw it in the papers?” 

“I did. How much did you Rue 
Pete we are not sure, but it will come to at least 

“ But the papers say about £200.” 

« Yes, I oe 4 

“ And it was only about £20?” 

“ About that; but, you see, what could we do? Why, 
the family next door had a burglar in the house and put 
their loss at £150, and he is only a clerk getting 308. & 
weck, and has no social standing whatever ! ” 

“Of—of coursc—I see—y-e-s!” said the innocent- 
minded woman, whose house been free from burglars, 
and then they began to talk of the latest thing in winter 
hats and wonder if puffed sleeves had come to stay. 


BIRDS AND LIGHTNING. 

THe question has beenlately asked whether birds are 
ever killed on the wing by lightning. Several observers 
have answered it in the amirnative by recalling instances 
in which they have actually seen birds killed. Doubt 
seems to have been entertained as to whether a bird on 
the wing is not protected from dehping by virtue of its 
being separated from contact with the earth. 

But even the mere shock caused by the age of a 
lightning stroke through the air near it might be 
sufficient to kill a bird without any actual electrical 
contact. How great such a shock is, in many cases, 
everyone knows who can recall the crashing sound of a 
near-by thunderbolt. 

Some observers assert that birds are peculiarly 
sensitive to the approach of a thunderstorm, and almost 
invariably eeek early shelter from it, as if fully aware of 
the peril of remaining upon the wing when there is 
lightning in the air. But for this exhibition of caution 
the number of birds killed by lightning would probably 
be greater than it is. 


A BIG GOODS STATION. 


I rnrnx I am safe in saying that, in point of. size, 
Bricklayers’ Arms Station is the biggest in Grer*- 
Britain. This, in itself, is strange enongh, seeing thar 
it is owned by a comparatively small railway company. 

But the explanation comes in this wise. Where big 
lines like the North-Western have innumerable 
moderate-sized stations dotted all over its system, the 
South-Eastern has really only one, and that one P.W. 
walked over the other day, just to sec how it was 
worked. 

There was nothing much doing at the time. There 


seldom is during the hes Most of the vans are about 
London collecting goods, and the real business starts 


soon after dusk, when train after train is made up and 
despatched all over the south of England with goods for 
delivery the next morning. 

The trucks that pass through this station may be 
roughly divided into three classes—those belonging to 
the §.E.R., those of other companies (the contents of 
which are for distribution over the S.E.R. system), and 
those of other companies which are intended for one 
station only on the S8.E.R. 

The latter ure dealt with on what is called the low 
level track. They do not come into the sheds. They 
are detached from the foreign train and wait until the 
first §.E.R. train going in their direction takes them 
along. 

The second class of truck is brought up into the sheds, 
whatever goods are intended for London are taken out 
into the vans, and the rest distributed over the varicus 
trucks which are to form part of the trains gcing to the 
stations to which they are consigned. 

The first sort of truck is used chiefly for carrying 
yoods from the consignees in London to the various 
stations on the S.E.R. system, and vice vers. 

To get a fair idea of the magnitude cf the business 
carried on at this enormous station you uust digest the 
following figures :— 

Every day brings in nearly 750 loaded trucks from all 
parts of the kingdom, and 300 empties, making a total 
of over a thousand; while considerably more than 
500 loaded trucks are sent out, together with 350 
empties, making in all 1,050. So that here you have a 
continual stream of over two thousand trucks passing 
backwards and forwards every week day, which, if you 
will figure it out, you will find comes to a great al 
more than 650,000 trucks actually moved in a twelve. 
month, the total weight moved, including vehicles, being 
something over 4,000,000 tons. 

A very odd thing I learved from Mr. George Wallis, 
the superintendent, who kindly piloted me through the 
maze of traffic, was the way in which the men name 
different areas of the place. One spot is known as the 
North Pole. Why, goodness oniy knows—certainly not 
the men themselves; and another corner will be 
familiarised as Cyprus; while I walked through 
California and New Zealand without being conscious 
of the fact until I was told. ; 


P.W. Proverb: “Without e:o1omy and Home Notcs none can te rich.” 


ot 


QVJESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


will Eat what 
2201. Is tb True that Tigers will caly they 


The belief that tigers will only eat animale they have 
killed. for themselves is rig among spo ; 
but is not quite warranted by fa Everyone who has 
visited the “Zoo” at feeding-time has peen tne, Sige 
there making their meal off the horseflesh sup by 
their keepers; but the cae of animale in captivity is, of 
course, exceptional. In their native haunts, tigers may 
roughly be divided into three classes—the game-killer, 
the cattle-lifter,and the man-eater. The latter is almost 
always an aged beast, whose teeth and claws are no 
longer serviceable for pss down cattle or game, and 
who, once having developed a taste for the more easily 

prey, becomes a terror to the neighbourhood he 
(or more usually she) infests. The cattle-lifter’ also 
inhabits the more civilised parts of the country, but 
avoids as much as possible the presence of human 
beings. The game-killer lives chiefly among the hills, 
and is v retired in his habits, rarely venturing 
within peat of man, and subsisting principally on 
various kinds of deer, with an occasional monkey or 
fowl. The cattle-lifting tiger does: not, as a rule, 
ill for sport, and is content with about one cow or 
bullock a week ; but a tigress with cubs will kill many 
more while teaching her young ones to forage for them- 
selves, and the cubs often become very wanton in their 
destructiveness. All these prefer, certainly, to kill their 
own food. But Sir ee ce relates ‘hog he saw a 
ti accom two full-grown cubs, ueting 
oe the acces a ullock that had died of some 
disease; and it must be supposed, too, that the exigen- 
cies of old age and hunger (which, according to Sir 
Arthur Fayrer, drives tigers to eat vermin, and even 
frogs) have often the same effect as those of confine- 
ment. Pe 


2292. To what Extent has Salt Influenced the Civilisation 
of the World ? 

The habitual use of salt, as a necessary supplement to 
diet, cereal food, dates back to a very early 
stage, and is intimately connected with the advance of 
mankind from the nomadic to agricultural life, and 
there is no doubt that this step had most influence in 

irecting and shaping the civilisation of succeeding 
ages. te is extremely probable that the oldest trade 
routes were created for the salt traffic, for salt and 
incense formed the chief economic and religious neces- 
saries of the ancient highways of commerce. This was 
certainly the case with the Via Salaria in Italy, the 
caravan routes in Libya and the Sahara. The mines of 
North India, too, were the centre of a trade before 
the time of Alexander, while Palmyra, Phanicia, and 
Southern Russia were largely engaged in its distribu- 
tion. These commercial relations necessarily influence 
the civilisation of the countries taking part in them. 
Besides, the value of the mincral soon acquired for it a 
religious significance, and it became widely associated 
with sacred site and ceremonies. Its economic value 
as a taxable commodity, or as a government monopoly, 
has made it in Oriental nations, ially, a permanent 
source of revenue, while in Abyssinia and Thibet salt 
has been used as money. Further, salt has played a 
considerable part in the distribution of man. As soon 
as it became starlet necessary to him, as it did at an 
early stage of his development, he was forced to migrate 
to those of the world where it could be obtained. 
This brought him to the seashore, where he gained his 
first ideas of maritime commerce. Lastly, the preser- 
vative effects of salt on flesh-foods made long oceanic 
voyages possible, since without salt meat none of the 
great navigators could have made the voyages which 
opened up the world to commerce and civilisation. 
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Power of Western and Oriental Peoples? 

The Eastern mind is to the Western a which 
has remained East West first 
came seo there is no doubt that the 
does a , or a faculty, which 

is abectutsly unknown to the and which forms 


ded be indian Mutiny, the of the 
t H utiny, i man, 
ey the marvellous rapidit with whisk 
over Asia and Africa, very clearly \ 
possession of some r, the nature- of which is 
absolutely beyond the Western ken. Thus, for instance, 
the Arabs settled near the prac knew all about the 
fall of Khartoum and the death of Gordon, which took 
place thousands of miles wry, several days before the 
news got to Cairo over. the telegraph wires, which were 
rare tana Mf the Government. Exactly the same 
thing happened after the defeat of Baker Pasha’s army 
at Tokar, though how it was done is, and will probably 
remain, an insoluble mystery to the Western mind. 
2294. When was tho ot Hand of Coincidence” most 
Signally Manifested in our National History ? 


In the reign of Elizabeth. Her accession found 
England weak and distracted between hostile i 
Yet she triumphed over all her enemies, and made 
England the fitst maritime Power in the world. This 
result was due in part to her own ability as a ruler, in 
greater measure to the genius of her statesmen and sea- 
captains, but also in a large degree to a series of lucky 
coincidences. Just when she most feared an invasion 
of the French on the side of Scotland, Stuart 
committed the blunders and crimes that led to her 
deposition. Thus Scotland under the rule of 
Protestant Regents, whose in ts made them the fast 
a of England. oe the a in ye 

untries en e armies and resources i 
until Moglasi had organised itself for pacceuatal fe: 
sistance. When the Armada came the winds blew most 
favourably for the English in every stage of the conflict, 
and ultimately swept a large part of the great fleet into 
destruction. Danger from Prion was warded off by 
the lucky coincidence of the Huguenot insurrection, 
peepee irs ee French eee : at 

ger from Spain was over, an uguenot King, 
Henry of Navarre, ascended the French throne. 


2295. Which County in Britain has the Greatest Railway 
Mileage? 


Yorkshire, for not cally is ite railway system very 
concentrated in the manufacturing districts of the south- 
west, but it also contains longer stretches of the great 
trunk lines than any other county. Next to Yorkshire 
comes Lancashire, the southern portion of which contains 
a ter railway mileage to the square mile than any 
other of the world. Unfortunately there are no 
available statistics which give the exact mileage of any 
of the counties, as this is calculated according to 
systems, irrespective of county divisions. 

2296. Which Insect has Done most to Help on the Progress 

of Civilisation? 

At firat sight the answer would seem to be the silk- 
worm, and there is no doubt but that the enormous 
trade and- manufacturing industry which the silkworm 
makes possible has immensely aided the intercourse of 
nations, and therefore the progress of civilisation. But, 
nevertheless, even greater credit is due to those humbler 
members of the insect kingdom, the ichneumons or four- 
winged flies. Civilisation is impossible without cereals 
and good grass pasture, and but for the ichneumons the 
a pe of grubs, Hessian flies, worms, and insects 
which prey on the ears of corn and roots of grasses 
would have made growing of cereals and grass crops on 
any large scale impossible. Against all these the 
ichneumons wane nuccenie and successful war, and so 
preserve the essentials of civilisation from des- 
truction. Another insect which certainly deserves 
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in modern times for pedestrian 
materially from that pursued 7 

The great object is to increase muscular strength, 
— to improve the free — of the lungs at wind ca 

person in pews e means principally adop 

to accomplish the end in view are sweating, to take off 
the superfluous fat and humours; daily exercise, to 
strengthen the muscles and s generally; and a 
peculiar régimen to invigorate the body. And to this is 
added the use of the tepid bath to remove impurities 
and promote a healthy action to the skin. When 
carried out thoroughly mating coat be more severe 
Sian this fraining, inten it be § 1 jo bune 
everything possible to reduce their an ve 
an ounce of superfluous flesh on their bones. The 
severity in these cases is such that the constitution is 
often brought to the verge of ruin, and the health iteelf 
is un ined. There is little doubt that the short- 
lived jockeys owe their premature deaths to the severe, 
dangerousandalmost suicidal endeavours to lessen weight. 


BOS. Witch Medees Language: best, Lasts: Une’ le 
Oratorical Display . 

English. This will become clear if we carefully 
consider the features of excellence of other . 
along with their defects. French is unequalled for wit, 
pon gracefulness of touch, and clearness of statement ; 

mt it lacks dignity, depth of feeling, and sustained 
force. German is admirable for dealing with science 
and philosophy, and easily adapts itself to a weird strain 
of mystery, but it is al wanting in the fire and 
animation which are the breath of the orator’s nostrils; 
in its involved and inverted periods, the attention of the 
hearers would . § h is sonorous and dignified, 
but deficient in variety and adaptability. Italian is not 
masculine as to meet all the wants of the speaker. 
But English, though in some special pont it may be 
behind each of these, beats them all in its general fitness 
to express the thoughts, and to play upon the passions 
of man. It is copious in vocab , and the words are 
drawn from many sources—classical, Teutonic, Keltic, 
etc. Ite sentences may be brief and strong, or they 
may be drawn out into resonant periods. Ite con- 
struction is natural and unaffected. It has been 
moulded by great Kost, thinkers, divines, novelists, and 
men of science, who have enriched it with figures of 
speech from every department of thought, and with 
words to express every conception of the intellect. It is 
the language of a feeling, working, thinking people, who 
take an interest in everything. 
2299. In which Modern Army is the most Elaborate 

Military Etiquette Observed? 

In that of Germany. ‘The whole of this vast organisa- 
tion, possibly the most perfect of its kind that the worl d 
has ever seen, is governed by a code of etiquette as 
rigid as it is complicated. m the Emperor, who is 
hereditary war-lord or commander-in-chief of the army 
as well as Kaiser, down to the rawest recruit, the most 
minute gradations of rank are separated from each other 
by equally minute distinctio of standing and 
precedence, and these have to be observed, not only in 
military matters, but also in social intercourse. Every- 
thing is regulated with mathematical precision, from the 
titles by which the Emperor has to be addressed on 
given occasions down to the number of steps whicha 
subordinate has to take before and after passing and 
saluting a superior officer in the street, and in no other 
army are the most trifling lapses from one rigid universal 
standard so heavily punish The Austrian army pro- 
bably stands next, but this rigidity of eti is 
confined mostly to the crack regiments, while in the 
German army the same exactitude is expected from all, 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any 
of the questions asked here from our readers. 
Toh reply must bear the writer’s name and 
wddress. We shall print the best reply to 
each question, and shall pay for all matter 
printed at our ordinary rate of two guineas a 
column. The same reader may send replies 
to any number of queries. Envelopes should 
be marked “ Replies,” in the top left-hand 
cornsr, and answers to the ions in any 
isswe of the paper must reach us by first post 
on the Tuesday of the week following that 


for which the paper is dated. Payment 
will. only be made for replies published. 
Authori on which replies are based must 


be given. Half-a-crown will be paid on pub- 
lication for every question received which 
is considered worthy of i 


: QUESTIONS. 


2321. Of which two nations do the histories most 
resemble each other P 

2322. Which is generally considered to be the 
best ae aa of the sonnet in the English language ? 

2328. Whose history most strikingly bears out the 
saying, “The evil that men do lives after them ” ? 

2324. Which European territorial possessions have 
been most justly acquired by force in the present 
century ? 

2325. Which of our rulers may be justly described as 
the most successful liar ? ui 

2326. Which European language is most indebted to 
other ag bint P 

2327. ich flowers present the most curious deviation 
from the regular type 

2328. Are there any animals with both their eyes on 
the same side of the p 

2329. Why should shots scatter when fired from a 

P 
8"2830. Which of the Popes of Rome has exercised the 
greatest temporal power 


EVERY LADY SHOULD BUY 
THE 


Home + DaessmakeR, = 


Edited by “ISOBEL” of Home Notes. 
Published Monthly, Price 14d. , 


This useful paper is profusely and 
beautifully illustrated by the best fashion 
artists of the day. With every copy of the 
HOME DRESSMAKER a paper pattern is 
given away. 


P.1W. Proverb: “Penny wise, pound foolish. Retaining your ‘brown’ and missing Pearson’s Weekty.” 
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seems 80 to my thought, 
And that’s a tidy kitchen 
Where the kettle’s always hot. 


In my Aunt Hattie’s household, 
Though skies outside are drear, 


And in her i old kitchen— 
The very homeliest spot— 

The kettle’s always singing, 
The water's always hot. 


And if you have a headache, 
Whate’er the hour may be, 

There is no tedious waiting 
To get your cup of tea. 

I don't know how she does it— 
Some magic she has caught— 
For the kitchen’s cool in summer, 

Yet the kettle’s always hot. 


Oh, there’s naught else so dreary 
In household ki m found 

As a cold and sullen kettle 

- That does not make a sound. 

And I think that love is lacking 
In the hearts in such a spot, 

Or the kettle would be singing = 
And the water would be hot. 


i oo 


PREACHING v. PRACTICE. 


THE present war in China brings to mind a laughable 
incident in the taking of the Taku Forts on the Tientsin 
River, 1860. The Ist Battalion Royal West Surrey 
was waiting the order to advance in common with other 
regiments. A good many bullets passed over the men’s" 
heads, causing them to duck or bob. 

A mounted officer reproved the men for their un- 
soldierly conduct, eaying, “Whenever you hear the 
sound of a bullet, it passed by you, and you have 
nothing to fear.” 

Just at that moment a bullet passed close to his own 
head. He ducked so violently Bist he nearly lost his 
seat. Righting himeelf, he turned to the men and said, 
“That was a narrow squeak, wasn’t it P” 

The laughter drowned the sound of whistling bullets 
for some time after. 


a po—____—— 


THE SHAH AND THE SHAHESSES 
AT HOME. 


Nasrz-Ep-D1n the son of Mahommed Shah, was born 
in 1830. His mother, who seems to have been a strong- 
minded Persian female, engaged a worthy mollah asa 
kind of assistant teacher, she herself undertaking part 
of the Shahlet’s early education. He was taught the 
tongues of the Arabs and Turks, besides that of his 
fathers. 

The Koran was explained to him, and from great 
Firdusi’s poems he learned to appreciate his august 
forefathers. He was taught to es and ride and 
climb, and to kill the wild sheep, and altogether he had 
a lively time in the days of his youth. 

At sixteen, Nasr-ed-Din, by the wish of his sire, took 
unto him a wife, whom he would probably never have 
called his own had the law prevailed in Persia that “a 
man may not marry his dmother,” for the lady 
hono with the hand of the youthful prince might, 
as far as age is concerned, have been her husband’s 
grandmother. 

However, Mahommed Shah had plainly inherited 
some of the wisdom of his great namesake, for his choice 
of the first Madame Nasr-ed-Din was made with a view 
to her being a guide and motherly councillor to the heir 
ofthe Persian throne. When he was twenty Madame 
Mahommed, his stout-hearted mamma, had thrust back 
a cluster of pretenders to the throne of Darius and 
Xerxes, and lifted her son upon it. And there he has 
ruled and reigned ever since. 

There is in the household of the Shah one t lady 
who has been the sun and centre of the female hierarchy 
of Persia for over thirty years. This is Anizeh Dooulet, 
a woman of lowly origin, bright, intelligent, and coura- 
aie who has been, and still remains, the Shah’s 

vourite wife. Contrary to her ambitious predecessor, 
she has never tried to meddle in politics, but has made 
it her one object in life to please her Royal lover, and 
to make him forget the cares of State. 


_ Mr. Clement Scott, in the “ Daily Tel ” says: “Mr. 
ictures of Mr. E. 8. Willard as lenkarn 
iriss Ellaline Terriss in ‘ Cinderella.’ Such periodicals 


eae. = =~ ee 
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In ou she Lee cena hag — a degree that even 
now, nearl ’* reigns supreme over 
the heart of Nasr-ed-Din. After her come the Shah's 
four legitimate wives, and round them, again, circle a 
cluster of lesser lights. 

‘All these ladies are provided for by the ruler of the 
Persians, and their “ ” bic Hheaaaig 7 to their 
master’s estimate of them.’ Anizeh Dooulet has £12,500 
a year, the Royal Princesses have each £1,250 ; the rest 
are paid at the rate of payment to generals in the army, 
hw be ipa nj ae ard Somes ee the money, 
while the generals only ex to get i 

The ladies of the an oy at day-dawn, but 
the Shah rests from his labours till about half-past 
eight. Then the following delightful process com- 
mences :— 

Immediately after rising he delivers himself up into 
the hands of an artist who cuts his beard with ecissors— 
the razor, which has been the instrument of wicked deeds, 
might come too near an artery. He then proceeds to 
minute ablutions, and is attired in a European shirt 
and trousers, a cashmere coat, pow at the waist, and 
a blue military cape. None of his clothes—all made by 
a special tailor—are tried on. Tea and the kalyau are 
then brought, and Nasr-ed-Din leaves the inner for the 
outer palace. 

Those who wondered at the Shah’s culmary arrange- 
ments in his private rooms at Buckingham alace will 
learn with interest that Nasr-ed-Dim takes his luncheon 
between 10 and 12a.m. This meal, which is served on 
a gigantic tray, consists always of a broth made of acid 
herbs, and seasoned with fermented milk or lemon juice, 
or roast lamb, chicken, stewed apples, and a pilau of the 
finest rice. 

The King eata very daintily with the tips of the 
fingers of his right hand, drinks iced water, which is 
brought to the palace by a Pac aqueduct, meanwhile 

r. 


listening attentively to lozon’s translations from 
Le gap pers. After the cheese a tiny cup of 
coffee is 


and the “master of the pipe ” then 
resents to him a kind of chibouk. Formerly Nasr-ed- 
Din lunched in the presence of five or six Persian 
sesculaps, but Dr. Tholozon’s arrival has deprived them 
of this honour, which was their joy and their glory. 

At noon the Ministers have their audience, one by one, 
and after them the sons of the Shah cane 
their father’s countenance to shine upon them i 
are at Teheran. One of the best known among these 1s 
Zelle Sultan (the shade of the Sultan), meet thirty-eight, 
Lad excluded feos the throne ——— of his moss 

ow origin; the heir apparent, yat, thirty-five ; 
a Nasr-ed-Din’s favouritevecn, Naiel Sultane, Minister 
of War. 

We have all heard endless stories of the miserable 
looking little lad whom it pleased the Shah to drag about 
with him wherever he went on his visit to this ane 

There is no one who holds as high & position as Meli 
Djeck (Little Sparrow). His father, a Kurd of very 
short stature, who held the humble position of under- 
chamberlain at the palace, married the sister of one of 
ee King’s Ergon We = even pee than the 

usban eli Djeck, the off ring of these pigmies, 
was two years old when he wai brocahs to the palace. 
The King was amused at his small size, his vivacity, and 
his tricks, and gave orders that he was to be maintained 
in the inner palace. 

If Deli Djeck—petted by the women, and spoiled by 
the eunuchs—was capricious, self-willed, and disrespect- 
ful, the Shah applauded; if he went fearlessly Cire 
the rules of the Court etiquette, the Shah beamed. In 
the same degree as the boy grew in favour, his parents’ 

sition rose. The masseuse became Mistress of the 
Bobes, and the former under-chamberlain went at one 
bound to the top of the military hierarchy. 

Quite recently “Little Sparrow” has been raised to 
the rank of first-class general. He keeps an establish- 
ment which costs the Shah £150,000 a year, has horses, 
eunuchs, a military band composed of children of his 
own sire, and treats as his equals the Royal princes, who 
look at him with jealous eyes, but who, nevertheless, 
layish their presents upon him. 


————————»+}o—__——_ 


THe most cautions man we ever knew was the one 
who was afraid to buy a lead pencil for fear the lead 
wouldn’t reach clean through it. 

————».———__ 


“Ir must be strange for the Spaniards to feel that 
they are ruled over by a mere infant.” “Why?” “It’s 
so uncommon.” “Humph! it’s plain you're not 
married.” 

——~-j=—_—__ 

Mrs. O’Brien: “Icome in ter borry yer new hat, 
Mrs. Mulligan.” . 

Mrs. Mulligan: “I was goin’ ter wear it mesilf, Mrs. 
O’Brien.” 

Mrs. O’Brien: “Och! would yer wear it out whin it 
looks so much loike rain P” 

—_—~+t—-——__ 


Lipsiey: “ You know those cigars Miss Beacon sent 
me for Christmas ?” 

Lapsley : “ Yes.” 

Lipsley : “ Well, I gave a lot to my friends, and now I 
haven’t any left.” 

Lapsley: “ What, cigars P” 

Lipsley : “ No, friends.” 


Pearson is now 
ie Tem 


, are exceedingly rtraits 
as these will be invaluable in years to come, Foe tay oe show another generation our favourite actors and 


in the habits that they wore on and off the 
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a pho’ hic portfolio of Footl °, 
‘The Middleman,’ and Miss lie N, — re the 0. o ight Favourites at ay 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


' AFTER A ROYAL DINNen. 


race ger dda as shed around och ee 
Paris w Admiral Coligny s joyhood. 
id was enté 4 dinner by the 


burning of six heretics, one of whom was a woman. It 
was on January 19th, 1535. 

Among the capany was Cardinal Duprat, Chancellor 
of France, bishop of half a dozen sees, besides his 
aes beehore® of Sens, whose cathedral never saw him 
enter until his corpse was borne there to its burial. 

The mode of execution of heretics was the estrapade. 
The victims were fastened to a beam which pla: up 
and down, and alternately dipped them into and with- 
drew them from the flames. As the torture was pro- 
longed, the Duchess d’Etampes turned to Duprat and 
complained, not of the atrocions cruelty of the punish- 
ment, but of the smell of burning flesh. 

“Madame,” replied the Cardinal, jocosely, “it is clear 

ou have never entered your kitchen when pork wus 
ing cooked—the odour is exactly the same.” 


—__3=__—_ 


SCRUBBING THE CEMETERIES. 


A SINGULAR ceremony, liar to Brussels, is the 
“Care of the Dead,” which is celebrated on every 
anniversary of Toussaint. On the eve of this anniversary 
servants are despatched from the various families who 
mourn their well supplied with scrubbing brushes, 
soap, sandstone, acids, and oils, and a house- 
cleaning takes place at the cemetery until every bit of 
marble is spotless, every bit of iron, brass, and bronze 
In the ps Sai without number are carried to 

ly and then hundreds of 
can are placed about tombs, some in beautiful 
silver or china candelabra, others merely stuck in the 
ground and left to burn themselves out. The French 
colony in Brussels celebrate the day also by sending an 
immense funeral-car, loaded with blossoms, to the 
cemetery of Evere, where the French soldiers who 
perished during the years 1870-71 are buried. 

The Government smiles upon this custom, which 
insures with certainty that the cemeteries of Brussels 
will receive an annual scrubbing at the expense of 
private individuals. 


HE TALKED IN HIS SLEEP. 


‘WHEN a man has a natural propensity for talking in 
his sleep it is not always a ‘ray peer situation for 
his friend who occupies half the same bed. I once 
experienced this with a friend of mine, whose daily 
occupation was to serve behind the counter in a linen- 
draper’s shop. We had not been in bed more than ten 
minutes before he commenced something after the 
following style: 

2 as vie did you say, lady—two yards of pink ribbon? 

es, 3 

I fare round, shook him, and asked him to keep 
quiet, which he did for about a minute, then commenced 
again : 
“Yes, lady, best quality hose—two and fivepence 
three farthi What did you ask for, lady—six yards 
of unbleached calico?” 

He then rolled over, and suddenly I heard something 
like the tearing of calico. 

“ All right, my counter-jumper,” I thonght, “ you'll 
have the landlady's sheet to pay for at the end of the 
week; but to iy surprise the next morning he had 
not torn the sheet at all, but, bad luck to him, he had 
ripped a strip clean off my night-shirt. 


—__——_ef2—___—_ 


HELPED BY THE BURGLARS. 


A 88a life does not seem to offer an encouraging field 
of operation for an enterprising burglar, but a well- 
known naval officer relates an anecdote of how a con- 
siderable number of this shady profession once went to 
sea. 

The navy was found to be hampered through a lack 
of suitable men, and almost every one who applied for 
enlistment was accepted. 

One day the paymaster of the vessel lost the combina- 
tion of a new safe which had been placed on board 
ship, and was at a loss what to do about it. The safe 
contained important documents which had been called 
for by the captain, and it was necessary that it be 
opened without delay. 

The machinists were sent for, and, after workin 
unsuccessfully at the combination, gave it up asa job 
beyond their abilities. 

he paymaster came on deck, and mentioned his 
dilemma to the officer of the watch. 

“Oh, I can manage that for you,” said the officer, 
confidently. _‘“ Boatswain's mate, pass the word for all 
the burglars in the ship to report themselves to the 
paymaster at once.” 

obedience to the command a score of men sought 
that official, and in a few moments picked the lock, and 
the safe was open. 
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NEW AND STRANGE. 
Wirz cushions for 


carriage seats are being intro- 
duced on the North British Railway. 


Swaxerroor aluminium boots are now used in the 
swamps of Florida by men who have to work there. 


It a to be age limped oarig ome 
young men h degree e Russian cu 
their as en’ them—into various shapes, 

to their owners’ of beauty. Heart-shaped, 


and saw-edged are having a good run. 


Dr. Pasuxorr, of Russia, advocates in a Russian 
journal (the name of which the printers are still setting up, 
and which, I’m afraid, Aas a done in time) the 

of recently received wounds with a thin layer of 


The with and forms a protecting 
surface, under which the lesion heals rapidly. 


A REMARKABLE fact in connection with the United 


specifica 

that some of these relate to the manufacturo of paper from 
beanstalks, from vines, from the leaves of trees, from 
hop plants, and fom the stems of Indian corn and other 
grain; while other has been produced from cocoa-nut 
tibre, asbestos, fi water weeds, seaweeds, and from ‘hay, 
and a hundred other different kinds of grasses. 

Meesrs. Burroveus, Wetcome, & Co., of Snow 
Hill Buildings, E.C., have sent me a box of their Tea 
Tabloids which pay ae selling at sixpence a box of a 
hundred, or double t quantity for double that price. I 
havo tasted a cup of tea made from one of these pellets, and 
it is good. Compressed tea is not by any means a novelty. 
In Russia, hard cakes of it are carried about by travellers, 
and it is kept in this form in all rural households. But 
this, so far as I know, is the first time in which it has been 
adapted to the needs of the British household in such 
compact and reasonable form. 


~ human nasal organ. She omitted to make bey Mahdi 
for the wearing of spectacles. This oversight is remedied 
hy a m—from across the herring-pond, of course— 
who offers, for suitable remuneration, to build bumps on 
people’s noses in the proper place. He pacifies those who 
value their physiognomic Leora y declaring that the 
bump is absolutely invisible w! © glasses are on, and 
goes on to assert his belief that, if his remedy is followed 
out to a large extent, the man of the future will be born 
with the spectacle bump, so obviating the necessity for 


surgical operations. 

Tue most powerful in the world is that 
recently made by an officer in the U.S. army, and lies on 
the top of a fort near New York. It consists of two large 


guns and a metal bar, the former embedded in several miles 
of insulated telegraph wire, the current of electricity being 
supplicd from a . So powerful is this electro- 
magnet that it will affect a ship's es at a distanco of 
ee ee ta Jo eee 
con tion of a ‘or arranging other magnets of 
equal power round the coast in the event of war, for obvious 
reasons. This idea is of it. Magnets 
might be built of sufficient to draw the rifles and 
cutlasses out of the hands of a hostile crew, or even to hoist 
mod small torpedo-boats out of the water, or to 
drag a battleship high and dry on the beach. 


ever comes to anything, will be of the use to 
lawyers. In each court room, near the ‘a table, it is 
to place a group of three microphone 


they will be ablo to form an accurate idea of the hour at 
will be called. This 
will save an enormous amount of time and expense to liti- 
ts, counsel, and witnesses, who, as my readers are no 
loubt aware, have frequently to spend hours—sometimes 
daye—in loafing about the court room until their turn 
comes. 
In these days of keen competition, the utilisation 
of that is running to waste makes a capital nest for 
the hatcher to sit on. An iment of a more 
~ novel — iption is —— carried out in 
rmany, and i Seems orm & gymnasium in: 
an electric light station, the gymnasts acting as aay 
engines and dynamos in conjunction with the para i 
Te citel tars the ulting h ty roars ee edie 
paralle , the vaulting horse, of the kind 
bain be made 2 Srl aired Gar Fat methinks it will 
@ a good deal o ysical energy properly applied 
peccuce sufficient wherewithal to make one Mieke ke 
p glow. However, we shall see. And if it is a 
there is no reason why our cities in future should not be 
electrically lighted up by the gembols of their muscular 
inhabitants. ‘ 


Under the above heading we publish accounts of new and 
curious tnventions and discoveries, Should any readers have 
something exceptional of the kind which they would like to 
communicate to the world at large, we shall be wery glad ¥ 
they will make this the mediums for doing so, 

If any reader of Pranson’s WEEKLY wishes to communicate 
with an eepert regarding an idea for a patent let him write to 
the Editor of this paper, marking the envelope PatENT. The 
letter wild be handed to a gentleman well known in connection 
ries gaa who wild put himself in communication with 

8 sender, 


This is what the “Southport Guardian” says 
Franco-German war, some of the 


PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE. 


Mr. Govunp, the American millionaire, has 12,000 
varieties of plants in his conservatories. 


A stow that Prince Bismarck is out of health is the 
continual presence of a toothpick, which he chews all day. 


Sm Arruur Suutiivan’s London li has two 
privete ones, one connected with tha Stock Exchange 
and one with the Savoy. 


Among her most favourite treasures and reminis- 
cences of the past, the Queen keeps a brooch which belonged 
originally to Robert Bruce of Scotland. 


Megs. AgTHuR Stannarp (John Strange Winter) 
is very superstitious, and always carries two scraps of grey 
fur inside the neck of her dress as a talisman. 


Wuen Parliament is in session Mr. John Morley 
usually attends high mass at the Brompton Oratory every 
Sunday morning. He enjoys sacred music above everything, 
and listens closely to the sermons of the Catholic priests. 


Baron Hirscu, the Jewish multi-millionaire and 
sportsman, lives in a most frugal manner amid the pro- 
fusion of costly dainties which he offers to his guests. He 
drinks only mineral waters, eats plainly, and retires to bed 
at ten o'clock, leaving his guests to follow his example 
whenever they like. : 


A.rnoven his parents were American, Mr. Marion 
Crawford was born ih Italy, and has passed the Larrea sa 
of his life in Europe. He declared, however, that there 
is a richer field for the novelist in the United States than in 
Europe, on the ground that more original characters are to 
be met with in the New World. 


I am told by an Amcrican correspondent that 
Josephine Saffeensza Javoska, who is the grandnicce of 
Pulaski—tho Polish patriot who fought with such con- 
spicuous bravery for the United States in the Revolutionary 
war—and was once a countess in St. Petersburg, now sells 
newspapers in front of the post-office in Brooklyn. 


ARCHDEACON Farrar made over £8,000 out of his 
three books: “The Life of Christ,” “The Life of St. Paul,” 
and “The Early Days of Christianity.” Ho was only a 
comparatively unknown curate when one of his sermors 
attracted the attention of a publisher, who immediately 
commissioned him to visit Palestine in order to write 
a biography of Christ. This was how his gift for writing 
was first discovered. 

Or Mrs. Harriet Beecher-Stowe the following story 
is told: One day, while walking in a friend’s garden, sho 
happened to ask the tered whether he had ever read her 
book, ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin?” The lexed fellow slowly 
unbent himself. He was unwilling to wound the suscepti- 
bilities of Mrs. Stowe, and wished to say the most for 
himself. And so he felt himself | gues 8 very red as ho 
stammered, “ Well, not exactly, ma‘am. ot as you might 
say ‘read it,’ but I’ve tried to, ma’am.”. 

A REPORTER on an American paper describes Mr: 
Chamberlain in this way: “The great English politician 
came out of the library, an alert figure, with the air of 
thirty, and the animation and repose which our young 
imitators of Englishmen fail to get the acting secret of; a 
clean cut face, shaven liko a monk; blue unmonklike eyes; 
dark, thick hair above a good forehead, a diplomat’s ready 
speech, and a h man’s unaffected cordiality; grey 
checked morning clothes, a grey Derby hat in his hand, and 
a dislike of personalities in his heart.” 

GrorcE Moore once sold a play to the management 

of the Odéon in Paris, and at the same time an adaptation 
of “ Othello” was in rehearsal at the theatre. He called 
one morning and asked to see the . “What name 
shall I give, sir?” demanded the door-keeper. 
Porell that the English author whose play he has ted 
desires to see him.” The porter retired at once to the 
manager’s room. “There is a gentleman in the hall who 
informs me that he is the English author whose play has 
just been accepted,” he said to the official. “Quite right,” 
answered the manager. “Quite right; send him in. 
Monsicur Shakspeare, no doubt!” 


Mr. Happon CHampers, the young dramatist, 
is not a believer in superstitious manifestations of any 
kind, but he cannot help admitting that twenty-two is his 
lucky number. He was born on April 22nd, he was twenty- 
two years old when he married, and twenty-two is usually 
the number of his house. Going to see Mr. Frohman on the 
day of the action of “ The Idler,” he noticed that the 
number of his office was twenty-two. He mentioned this at 
the time, and learned that hman was also born on 
August 22nd. At the first night of “The Idler,” when he 
looked at his carriage check he found it was number twenty- 
two, = the play was produced on the eleventh of the 
month. 

Mr. Locxwoop,the new Solicitor-General, is tall and 
well-built, with a fresh-coloured, clean-3haven face, and a 
retrous3é nose. As a rulc he rides on a tall chestnut horso 
to the Temple when the weather is fine, and his is 

amiliar to loungers on the Embankment. Just now a great 
many anecdotes are current about this inveterate joker, and 
among them a story is told to the effect that Mr. ood 
was on one occasion travelling the same circuit as Mr. 
Waddy, Q.C., a well-known Wesleyan, who not infrequently 
occupies the pulpit of a Methodist chapel in the course of 
his journeys. One Sunday Mr. Waddy was disconcerted to 
find the front pew filled with the comfortable form of Mr. 
Lockwood and several other barristers. His misgiving did 
not last long, however, and during the first hymn he 
conceived a little plot for turning the table on his critics, 
“My dear brethren,” he said in his softest and mildest 
manner, “ I am glad to see that an old friend, Mr. 


is present among us this , and he will now read th. 
rayers.” As he sat down, Mr. Lockwood's figure was sees 
ieappearing through the door, 


undoubted power and vi 


‘England against Wales. 


> 


about No. 3 of Pearson's Library, entitled. “Thro’ the Battle ” 
encounters in which are described Par ' 


sanguinary 
so that readers of diversified tastes are pretty sure to be satisfied, at least, they are not they must be 


Warr 
- Jam. 12, 1895. 


FOOTBALL NOTES, 


J. H. C. Froan is one of the few who has 
finally settled down to play for a club locality in 
which he learned the first rudiments of the F 
was educated at the Blackheath and it 


club in the Metropolitan 
forward in 


direction, or gained more personal distinction in so at A 
‘han Douglas a the copie. Helps learned his f 

at Weston-super-Mare, in Somerset, but has several times 
played in the Surrey fifteen, and one season took part in 
the International trial matches. 

To play for the ’Varaity, then for the Casuals, and 
after that for the Corinthians is one of the very surest 
methods of gaining an International cap. G. O. Smith, the 
old Charterhouse boy, has gone through this mill, and has 
reaped the reward. It is hard, amongst so many first-class 
exponents of the game, to say who is absolutely the best 
centre forward in the country, but it is admitted generally 
that “Go On” Smith is one of the most brilliant players in 
that position ever seen, and as he is still quite young there is 
ample hope of further improvement. Smith madc a t 
reputation as a batsman whilst still at Charterhouse School, 
and, though not repeating the sensational achievements with 
which his name is associated thero, he has acquired a high 
reputation as a crickcter at Oxford. 


MiLiwatt ATHLETIC is a club which is determined 
to riso to the front rank, and the right steps are being taken 
in securing the services of good men who are still young 
enough to give promise of greater excellence in the future. 
One of the soundest players in their ranks, and probably 
the most brilliant, is Alfred Geddes, who is only just 
twenty-one years of age, and plays as a wing forward—out- 
side left. Geddes is an Englishman, whatever his forboars 
may have been. He was born at West Bromwich, and 
played for the Albion for four ycars, a proud record for one 
so young. is is his first season with Millwall Athletic, 
but East-Enders hope he will remain for a time. Geddes is 
short and light, but he darts down the touch-line at a great 
pace, and, whilst sometimes accused of keeping the ball a 
trifle too long, knows how to centre when he will. 


James WHITEHEAD—more affectionately known as 
“Little Jim”—affords another instance of the fact that 
i ag 4 is not ev hing in football, i in the 
case of Association. He is but Sft. 4in. in height, but this 
diminutiveness has not prevented him from reaching the 
top of the tree. He is of Lancashire birth, and after the 
usual novitiate with a local B sige club, played for 
Accrington in the League, and , in the same year, for 
When Accri m lost their 
position in the first division of tho League, Whitehead was 
transferred—‘ sold,” some people ‘might call it—to Black- 
burn Rovers for a consideration of £100. He and Haydock 
now form the de, drole 3 of the Rovers’ team, and as both 
are fast, and i a particularly dodgy player, they 
are a very difficult pair to stop. It is some time since 
Whitehead played in an International match, but as ho is 
now but twenty-four and is playing as well as ever he did 
he is certain to once more gain tho coveted 
distinction. 

Rerutations in the Rugby football world are 
usually gained as the result of Mee: of hard work, but one 
player who has been spoken of latterly as unquestionably. 
the most brilliant forward in England, Charles Thomas, of 
Barnstaple, has come to the front with a rush, and is still but 
twenty years of age. He first played with a junior team at 
Barnstaple about three ago, and a year afterwards 
joined the chief town club, where he soon gained a place in 
the first team, and last year he was chosen to play for 
Devonshire. This season, besides helping his county to win 
the championship of the ab , he played for the West 
against the Midlands, and for don against Oxford and 
Cambridge ; after a fine display in the last-mentioned game 
he was selected bet ps for the South, and most people who 
saw that match will admit that he was, if not absolutely 
the best forward on the ground, at least as conspicuous-as 
any other. The higher honours which surely await him, 
though ey earned, will never have been more worthily 
bestow: 
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£100 INSURANCE 
FOOTBALL PLAYERS. 


We undertake to pay ONE HUNDRED POUNDS fo 
whomsoever the proprietors of PEARSON’S WEEKLY may 
decide to be the neat of kin of any football player who meets 
with his death by an accident while actually playing football. 
The only condition is that the player in question must be the 
possessor of a copy of the current number of PEARSON’S 
WEEKLY, which must bear his usual signature in ink on the 
line left blank at the foot of this notice. The copy need not be 
upon the person at the time of the accident. Notice of accident 
must be given within three days, and death must have occurred 
within twenty-four hours of the accident. 


Signed 
Available until midnight, January 12th, 1893, 
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HOW TO SUCCEED 
A BADDLER AND HARNESS 
MAKER, 


By tue Epitor or “THE SappLers’ aND HARNESS 
Makers’ Gazetre.” 


A& 


PrecisELY the same qualities are necessary for 
becoming a and harness-maker as are 
necessury to become successful in any other trade. 
Energy, skill, and hard work are of the same use in our 
trade asin others, but in addition is required a certain 
aptitude for dealing with horses and the men who attend 
those horses. The personal element bulks largely in the 
harness trade, ly in that upper crust portion of it 
which provides the “ nobility and gentry” with harness. 

Securing the good word of the coachman goes a long 
way towards securing the order from the gentleman. 
That fictional coin, a guinea, still exists in the imagination 
of eee connected with horses and horse , carriages 
included, and the successful harness-maker must be 
successful in obtaining guineas for his harness, in order 
that the coachman may have what he calls his right to 
the odd shillings. 

But we must be careful as to who we are calling 
harness-makers. Some houses make harness and saddles, 
some only harness, and some only saddles, but for some 
inscrutable reason, harness-making is reckoned the 
inferior, and saddle-making tke superior branch. 
Consequently harness-makers like to call themselves 
saddlers. In the trade itself, a journeyman is a harness- 
maker and his employer is a saddler, although he may 
never have made a wads in his life, much in the same 
way as a master milk purveyor dubs himself dairyman, 
although he never kept a dairy. A master saddle-maker 
isa sxidlen but his men are saddle-makers. These are 
again divided into brown saddlers—those who make 
riding saddles—and black saddlers, or those who make 
driving saddles. 

Some twenty or t years ago, London was dotted 
over with some hundreds of harness-makers' shops, most 
of which gave a good living to their proprietors, and 
some more than a living. These last were what 
might have been termed successful men, more especially 
a few aristocratic ones, situate at the West-End. 

‘ But it may fairly be reckoned that if any one of these 
had been compelled to make and supply harness and 
nothing else, they would ily have me bankrupt. 
By the time they had paid the currier who supplies t! 
leather, the plater who supplies the silver work, such as 
hame roughs, terrets, buckles, and, in fact, all the metal 
work connected with a harness, the black saddler who 
supplies the saddle, and the journeymen who supply the 
eae, nearly the whole of the purchase money was 
absorbed. Repairs, stable goods, oils and embrocations, 
horse bscpaie + and other requisites made up the 
necessary profits, and making new harness simply kept 
the connection together, and secured what was techni- 
cally called “the jobbing.” 

But presently that ogre, the Stores, came along and 
devoured, first the “ propsietary articles,” which carried 
the most profit, followed on with the other stable 
requisites, and finished up with the repairs, evincing all 
the time a most wholesome dread of the new harness—but 
he had to swallow that at last. “For you do murder me 
when you do take away the means whereby I live,” and 
the slaughtered harness-makers’ shops were shut up one 
after another. : 

And this brings us to the modern successful harness- 
maker, who is, so to k,a by-product of America, and 
whose habitat isnot London, but Birmingham, Walsall, 
and the surrounding district. The “new” harness- 
maker must be a consummate judge of leather—the old 
cne was not necessarily so, although he possessed 

renerally a pretty fair knowledge of it, but he most. 
fest it to his currier, of established reputation (and hig 
charges), to send him the right article, and, to do the 
currier justice, he mostly got it. 

He must have a good knowledge of the best markets 
for leather, and a good command of capital, to take full 
advantage of modern market facilities when he finds them. 
Itis an old saying that anybody can sell things which are 
cheap aid , but that it needs a eae man to buy 
such. And the modern leather market is peculiarly 
modern, so revolutionary have been the changes in it of 
late years. 

Time was when we could buy our leather in peace and 
comfort, knowing the tanyard the currier got his leather 
from, either actually or by reputation, and feeling safe in 
the knowledge that good old English oak tannage came 
out of it after the tion ten or twelve months’ soaking 
in the various pits. But American hemlock tanned 


leather, Australian wattle tanned, and the numerous néw" 


vehicles for tannin, such as valonia, myrabolams, 
sumach, divi-divi, gambier, canaigre, and many others 
and the powerful extracts supplied from America and 
Germany in casks ready for use, and the very many 
quick tanning processes now in vogue, have thrown 
leather, and much of it leather, on the market in 
such Mca and quality that the new harness-maker 
must keep hi wide awake, and be so prompt to 
secure the best and cheapest, that it is absolutely 
necessary for him to gointo the market and sort out for 
himself what he wants, knowing, of course, how to select, 


“The numerous small and attractive illustrations 
the great success which has attended 


the first two novels of the 


| and mark his selections with his own private marking 


tool. 

He must have no prejudices as to whence it comes, but 
must use his own skill and knowledge in buying proper 
stuff to the best advantage. Opinions differ much, both 
in this country and America, as to the regpeeiy merits 
of machine or hand stuffing of leather. Proper stuffing 
is rubbing in a sort of dubbin, preferably capes of 
tallow and cod oil, or sometimes sod oil, which is got 
from sheep skins, and in the hand process is p in 
by energetic working with the stockstone. If machined. 
in, it is done by the pressure of what is termed a wheel. 
If proper materials are used there can be little difference 
between machine and hand, but glucose and other bed 
stuffings are often used to cheap leather, and as it is 
machined in, it has given machine work a bad name. 
Sometimes stearine is used, which necessitates a hot 
wheel, and harm to the leather substance probably ensues. 
Such leather cuts firm aud handles well, but should be 
avoided, for it is often ylucosed first. Leather can be 
analysed cheaply enough now at the various colleges, 
and it is worth the leather buyer's while to nd an 
occasional half-guinea. And when he gets it bone he 
must have it cut up to the best advantage. 

Many a hurncss-inaker causes a lot of his proper profit 
to leak away at the cutting bench by employing a careless 
or unskilful cutter. If ho wishes to be successful he 
must not only provide good and cheap leather, but must 
see that it is not wasted afterwards. These two items 
are the most important in the whole of his business, 
becanse they are the two where unprofitable leakage is 
most likely to take place, and which therefore require 
the most careful guarding and the most intimate 
knowledge of what he is about. 

He and his cutter must both know how to so manipulate 
a back as to put the toughest and best wearing of 
it to those parts of the harncss which take the t; 
wear, and to use the weaker and looser portions for where 
it does not so much matter. By this means a skilful 
cutter can use a cheaper back to make as good a wearing 
harness as a more unskilful workman will get out of a 
dearer one. 

And all the provesses following must be rigidl 
disciplined and watched if he desires to be successful, 
for so keen is competition nowadays that only the 
closest supervision and strictest economy will turn out 
the necessary article at the necessary pe 

And now the American influence before referred to 
should begin to act, for from that country come the 
newest and best harness-making plant, and the 
newest and best machinery, and plenty of it is now 
absolutely indispensable to a successful harness-maker. 
And this brings us to the old bughear of sub-division of 
labour, so much deprecated, and so much practised by 
modern manufacturers. In America, the new science of 
harness-making is so closely studied that separate 
factories and firms exist for the sole manufacturing and 
supplying to the harness-maker, or harness putter 
together, to use an ugly phrase, of the most minute details, 
such as winkers (called by them blinds), box loops, crupper 
docks, and so on, but these are more for the benefit of 
back settlement harness-makers ; most of the leading 
factories make sveriing for themselves. Generally, 
as with us, saddle-makers and collar-makers are a 
separate trade. 

A most expensive part of harness-making, if not 
very closely watched, is labour, but the cheapest labour 
is infinitely behind machinery. In cutting out winkers, 
pads, martingale pieces, face pieces,and other ‘shaped 
parts, by hand, a template ié laid on the leather, and a 
scorer, or pointed awl, is run round the outside of it, 
and then the pieces are cut out one at a time by the 
cheese-cutting sort of knife used by old harness-makers 
for the job, and so on, until the requisite number have 
been separated out. 

But the new man puts six or more thicknesses one 
above the other under the press, adjusts the steel cutter 
exact to its place on the top layer, and by bringing the 
press down cuts the whole six out at once, truer, more 
exact, with less waste, and in one-sixth of the time. 
When the old man wished to cut up a back for straps, 
he sharpened and set a gauge knife and carved off stra 
after strap as necessary, but the new man fixes the bac 
in a machine set to gauge with a number of knives, and 
cuts the whole of the straps that can be got off that 
back at one operation. 

And all the new man’s strips for straps are not only 
cut out in a tithe of the time, but they are perfectly 

lumb and square-edged, and not inclined to curl, as 
hand-cut straps ate more or less, by reason of the 
unconscious bias or leaning out of the perpendicular of 
the hand operator's knife. And the new man machine 
res or rounds up his strap edges in at least a fifteenth 
part of the time it takes by hand. The hand man then 
thins down the end of his strap with a paring knife, and 
then compass marks a gothic-pointed end and cuts it 
into shape. The machine man with a machine cutter and 
a stamp does a dozen in the time, using a little necessary 
hand labour in the epess ion 

The oval holes in the strap to let the buckle tongues 
through are next gauged and punched singly, the gaug- 
ing being mostly done wonderfully correct by the eye, 
without measuring, and the thinning down, doubling, 
and tongue hole made where buckle has to be sewn in, 
follows. The new man machines the lot, except a little 
part of the buckle seating, and eo again saves time. 

But, says the hand man, you keep on talking about 
saving time, saving time, but the question is, are you 
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saving money? Look at that machine there, which 
you tell me cost £30; the ion it performs is not 
wanted above a dozen times in a week, ani would only 
cost a shilling each piecework, which does not amount 
to much, and where are you going to get your £30 back 
from, to say nothing of man’s time, and wear and tear ? 
Well, says machiner, let us see. It would cost you 
twelve shillings per week, it costs me twopence man’s 
time—only two shillings per week. My machine cost 
me £30, which, added to ten per cent. for interest 
and repairs, and ten per cent. sinking fund, is £36 
the first year. I save ten shillings per week by it, which 
in fifty-two weeks pe £26 — leaving only a few 
months in the second year to entirely suve whole 
cost of it, and then my ten shillings saved helps by some 
£20 a year towards making me a successful harness- 


maker. 
But, says hand man, you do not get the price I used to 
t, and I could not live out of it; how are you going to 


lo soP Why, by buying my leather well, cutting it up to 
the test advantage, practising the strictest. economy 
in all processes, even the inost apparently trivial, and 
using a wise discretion in obtaining the newest and Lest 
up-to-date machinery. I watch the machinery market 
closely, and as soon as I sec a machine that I am satis- 
fied is more efficient in time saving or better work than 
the one I am using, I obtain one, and by advertisements 
or otherwise, sell my old one and write the proceeds off 
the cost of my new one. 

And in no other way except that I have indicated, 
coupled with continual study of best patterns und styles, 
and some amount of mixing among practical riders and 
drivers, can I expect to turn out a good saleable article 
at the lowest productive price. I am very 
pees in giving a first-rate finish by plenty of 

meing and so on, which makes the harness aock 
good on the face of it. My business is to produce the 
article; it will sell itself pretty nearly. hat can be 

t ms it is another matter, my business is to produce 
it right. 

The small master is being slowly squeezed out of 
existence. Therefore, to become successful as a saddler 
and harness-maker means health and strength, skill and 
knowledge, money, and, as in all other businesses, some 
amount of luck. The new man has a wisely obstinate 
belief in new-fangled things, so roundly condemned by 
the old one, but it must be remembered that the new- 
fangled things have first to be produced by somebody, 
and it is doubtful if the modern revolution in harness- 
making could have been successfully accomplished had 
not boot-making machinery first e ahead in such an 
astonishing fashion, and had not Pearson and others 
brought the waxed thread sewing-machine to such 
perfection. 

A maker of heavy waxed thread sewing-machines 
offered the other day to a rather doubting customer, 
who wished to know if the machine then in debate could 
draw two thick pieces of leather together, “to sew two 
deal boards together with it there and then.” 

Then, again, as to economy in waste material, every 
one has noticed a little machine tool fixed on the end of 
the bench in most saddler’s or harness-maker's shops, 
whereat the cutter-out Nave mae pared down a too thick 
strap by passing it backwards and forwards through the 
little machine until the desired degree of thinness wes 
obtained. 

The modern man does not do that. He takes the 
whole piece of leather before he cuts it for straps, fixes 
it in a large leather-splitting machine, and takes off wu 
sheet or “split” of leather that can be made nse of in 
another trade, instead of throwing the d‘bris away in 
the waste, as in the old style. 


388 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 
(Including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 


This Insurance holds good for any number of Clatms to the extent of 
£1000—not sor one only, 


1000 COUPON TICKET. 
£ specially guaranteed by the 
OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 


CORPORATION, LIMITED. 
40, 42, and 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, F.C. 


(To tchom Notice of Claims, under the following conditions, must be sent within 
seren days to the alove address.) 


Applicable to passenger trains iu Gri 
INSURANCE TOK ET ree Ireland, = 
ed under Section 33 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantce 
TeeUOR MANES" Companny Limited. Act, 1200. 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS, 


-i1] be paid by the above Corporation to the legal mtative of an 
eeson illed by an accident to the train in which the deccased was ot 
ordinary ticket-bearing mger (including holders of season and 
excursion tickets), and who, at the time of such accident, had in his, or 
her, possession, this coupon ticket or the paper in which it is, with his, 
or her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil on the space provided 
below, which is the essence of this contract. The paper may be left at 
his, or her, place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum will be paid to the legal repre- 
sentatives of such injured should death result from such accident 
within three calendar months thereafter. 

This Insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, end 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of 
the ** Ocean Agekiant and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act,” 

isks No. 5 
sag penne bas of this publication is admtited.to be the payment of a Premium 
under Sec, 34 of the Act. A Print of the Act can be seen at the offlee of this 
Journal, or of the said Diag aphsesin No person can recover on more than one 
Coupon Ticket of this paper tn respect of the same risk, 


Signature 


Available from 5 p.m. on Friday, January 4th, 1895, until Midnight, 
pe ey Jone 12h, 1895, (See column 3, page 427) 
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_-ua then, again, by a WHICH? VERY ODD INDEED! 
the new — —_ 
but it is Twat the average negro is inclined to be ,and| A WELL-KNown bishop tells the following :“I 
the old style ew gee ee Se fae Getleiteat cacs Oat aioe toe en (angie Oe 4 
ey ae the following story received directly from the lips of an | individual once of me on Common. 
in the first { , old “ uncle ” who vouches for its truth. saw him with a very large truck, in wi he was ° 
second place, “Une’ Toby,” a map for whom a certain stream has oe extremely small pa and I wondered why he 
The traditional i more attractions than the hot and grassy cotton field, not put the parcel into his pocket and left the 
. was enough, and as long as he was doing not long ago took a “day off” in pursuit of his | machin 


it e at home. ‘ 
He his hooks, and long | “I said, ‘It looks odd to see so large a truck for so 
and patiently sat upon the bank of the stream, vainl: small a load.’ 

i ite. last, under the pe Mc | “He stopped, and looking me seriously in the face, he 
influence of the warmth of the day, and the sluggish | said: ‘ Yes, sir, it is a very odd thing ; but, do you know, 
movement of the stream, “ Unc’ Toby” fell asleep. I have met with an odder thing than that this very day. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of trout, and while our | I've been about, working and sweating this ‘ere blessed 


, but they are a t Lelp towards enlarging ing a 
pads ay bosiaees Clear and, accurate description of 


nowada h and low, like to know clearly | weary angler slept, an enormous fish took the bait and | day, and I haven't met a single gentleman that looked 
beforehand what they have to pay, and what they are to | pulled him into the creek. ss as if he'd give me a pint of beer till I saw you.’” 
receive for their money. the Of course, this awakened the old man, and he was 
‘And here, again, our American friends showed ue overheard to inquire, as he floundered about in the 
way, for they have for years published full descriptions | water; WHERE BRAINY MEN COME FROM. 
the harness they proposed to give for the money | = « For sake, Toby, am dis niggah a-fishin’, : 
™ stated in’ the beclba one in their trade journals, | o, dis fis a-niggerin’?” MEN a werful brain hail largely from the pro- 
= which are numerous urishing. , vinces. Tadstoasa, of Liverpool, stands out pre- 
: Take, for instance, the Bingham Harness Company— P: 


eaninenty In ee apne of the weigntest names 
are Darwin, 0! ws ; Owen, of Lancaster; 
MARRYING AN EMPEROR. Hooker, of Suffolk ; and Tyndall, of county Carlow. In 

<a art, come Leighton from Scarborough, and Millais from 
Tne marriage of the Chinese Emperor took place in | Southampton. Herbert Spencer, of str is a very 


never mind the address, this is not an advertisement 
column—who offer their No. 12 Buggy Harness, an 
illustration of which they give in lack ink on a light 
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as a si strap, han ed (?) harness, the bridle | }gg9 and the Empress Dowager presided over the | monument of brain power, although weakness 
- half-inch, box to round stay; flat over acs ag om occasion. The wedding is said to have cost about two | has come on with a; rein mn, of Lincolnshire, and 
front, t blinds ; the reins seven-cighths , million pounds, and there were two pavilions built in | Carlyle of Rouletelina, are 5 ba -giants reared in the 
one inch, fiat, black, spring billets; breast collar, single | the palace to contain the Empress’ wedding dresses. country. 
strap, and traces ai inch and eighth ipsa I have before me a list of the robes the bride wore Of historians, Froude came from Devon, Freeman 
peananed pointe; saddle, three inches, iron seat and | ypon this occasion. She had on a silk head-dress of | from Staffordshire, and Lecky from Dublin. In fiction, 
; i erat pad, inserted housings, singe mae red, which was decorated with pearls, amethysts, rubies, | there are Dickens, of Portsmouth; “George Eliot,” of 
ea! ekirte; shaft 


cornelians, coral and blue feathers. Her person was | Warwickshire; and Thackeray, of Calcutta. 


,» one 
loops, doubled and stitehed, with deo, it belly banda; | covered with aa cxntwoidared court robe desorsted with | On. the other hand, Lowdsnere can boast af some 


, single strap, scalloped points, poe pearls and fastened with diamond buttons. names which are in the very first flight. Huxley was 
back stra; ee inch, round crupper, hip § at About her neck were two strings of coral beads and in | born at ing; Browning, Swinburne, and John 
ive-eighth inch, braces, side ie eau her ears were jewels. She ; a folded handkerchief, | Ruskin all hail from the Metropolis. 
inch; nickel trimmed. Seven dollars y cents, Or, | and she rode to the Emperor's palace in a gorgeous But, on the whole, however, a comparison shows that 
gay, one pound eleven and sixpence. ro isd sedan chair. : 5 whilst London produces more than its numerical share 

‘or nickle trimmed we should say nickel mounted, | She was accompanied by eunuchs, and eight eunuchs | of distingui men, the very highest intellects come 


i we say unlined. Double strap we 
on i edt tet Geeks for it is folded strap. 
‘American harness, as a rule, runs at least. one-sixt 
narrower and lighter than with us. A broughan 
harness which here would have traces one and a half 


carried the chair. After entering the palace grounds | to us from country villages and small provincial towns. 
the chair was carried over a brazier of live coals. Two | It would seem het the one of county lil is needed to 
of the meee D sion pin helped her in and out of the | develop the high order of intellect in which calm 
chair, and as got out she was given an apple, a | reflection and abstract thought are leading features, 
golden sceptre, and a bottle containing rls and gold | whatever may be the ultimate channel in which such 


aa 


inches wide, would there have inch and a quarter traces, | coins, The Emperor, who was in full court | intellects find vent. 
seo oer, ei nn cea |e ag me, nto gs om 
not got quite so close in our P ti ture Tess ou’ i 4“ . 
aus as a arg probable that the first man e impress got off her ve: Facetious FRrienp: “ Well, have you and your wife \ 


The two were then led to the bridal chamber, and the | yet settled as to who is to be th f th ” 
: ; r ne | yet se as to who is e er of the house P 
Em took his seat on the left side of the bed, while | “ Young Husband: “Not yet. We usually occupy the 


to do 20 here will not lose by it, but would, other things 
the bride eat on the right, with their faces turned toward | chair together.” 


Wing exwnl be ine Sole mh od Deemer 
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and harness-maker. each other. ‘es aa : ae a ( 

“ - Tailor,” next weel:. e princesses then req e imperial couple to .«“ . ' 

("Haw to Sneed or Tei." est vst] | a iP eetaer They nom dh of wat the Chinen | iA tnd se totins’ bolts of whckog ee | 

. ; G dding of Sons and Grandsons,” and drank P ‘ “ y } 
ee No. 1. “How to Succrep as 4 Grocer,” by the Editor etar ss wedding soup -which is dignified by the er oper ee. So that what you haven't ' 
 . of the ree appeared.in the issue of P.W. dated | 1 aine of “The Broth of Long Life.” This practically eee t 
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Farr AMERICAN (after listening to a graphic account 
of a fox-hunt in England): “But I should think, 


constituted the marriage ceremony, though a marriage 


No. 2. “How To SuccEED As A Pusuican,” by the Editor | contract was signed. 


of the LicensrpD VicTruaLLers’ GazeTTE, in the issue 
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HEART OF THE WORLD: 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
Author of “She,” “King Solomon's Mines,” “ Cleopatra,” 
“The People of the Mist,” Se, Se. 
Intvsraatioxs sy E. 8. Hors. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
Our Fuicut, ann How rr Enpep. 
“How came this lady here, Maya, and what does she 
seek 2” the Sefior asked. 
«T do not know how sho came,” mare his wife. “I uA 
ia ‘or 


alee; beat lenin = der 
Pp, W looking into yon 
mirror, I saw her behind me 
having in her hand a naked 
knife, and searching the room 
with her eyes. Presently they 
fell w the cradle, and lifting 
the ifo ‘she took a step 
towards it. Then I turned and 
gripped her, holding her as well 
= brs able, ba she was too 
ng for me and dragged me 
aver 80 — had it not “= 
‘or tio here, by now she 
would have made an end of our 
child.” 
“Is this true?” 
Seftor, turning so as to face Nahua. 
“It is true, white man,” she answered. 
“Why do you desire to kill one so innocent ?” he asked 


said the 


again. 

“Is it not natural that I should wish to destroy the child 
who is to a ares my child, and to break the heart of 
the woman who has broken heart?” Nahua answered, 
sullenly. “Amongst many er things, I have learnt, 
white man, of that ceremony which is to take place to- 
morrow, whereat if husband is to be deposed and my child 
dishonoured, that they ma make room for you and for your 
child, you, the white wanderer, and your son, the Heaven- 
born, the Fore-ordained!” 

“ What have we to do with these things, O woman with 
the heart of a puma?” he asked. “If Tikal is to be driven 
from his place, it is because of his crimes.” 

“ And if you and yours are to be set in it, white man, 
without doubt it is because of your virtues; and yet, O 
black-hearted knave that you are, I tell you that I know all 
the truth. I know how you forged the prophecy setting the 
false for the truo within the holy symbol of the Heart. I 
know also that my father helped you to the deed, for 
although he is dead, he wrote down that tale before he died, 
and gave it to me, together with the ancient prophecy that 
you to steal from the hoy Sanctuary. Yes, I have the 

roofs, and when needful I will show them. I did not come 
I to do murder, at least upon the infant, but the sight of 
it sleeping in its cradle overcame me, and of a sudden I 
determined to wreak my wrongs upon it and upon its 
mother. In this I have failed, but when I denounce you to 
the Council, then I shall not fail, then you will be known 
for what you are, and die the death that you deserve.” 

“It comes into my mind, husband,” said Maya coldly, 
“that if we would save our own lives we must rob this 
woman of hers. Such a doom she has richly earned, nor 
tee any blame us when they learn what was her errand 

ere. 

Now when she heard these words, Nahua struggled in the 
Sefior’s grasp, and opened her mouth as though to scream. 

“ Be silent,” he said, “if you wish to keep your soul in you. 
Ignatio, close those doors and give me yonder shawl.” 

I did so and with the shawl we bound Nahua’s arms 
behind her, fastening it over her mouth so that she could 
make no sound. Then we took a leather girdle and strapped 
it about her knees, so that she could not move but lay 
helpiess on the floor, glaring at us with her fierce eyes. 

“ Now let us take counsel,” I said. 

“ Yes,” answered the Sefor, “let us take counsel for we 
need it. One of twothings we must do; kill that woman, or 
fly the city, for if she leaves this place alive we are certainly 
doomed to death before the altar, ay! and the child also.” 

“Fly!” said Maya, “how.can we fly, when I am still weak 
and the babe is so young and tender? Should we succeed 
in Laren eer the city and across the lake, certainly we 
must perish among the snows of the mountains or in the 
deserts beyond. Also, we should be missed and overtaken.” 

“Then Nahua must die,” said the Sefior. 

“Could we not swear her to silence if we released her ? ” 
I asked, for I shrank from such a dreadful deed, however 
just and necessary it might be. 

“ Swear her to silence!” said Maya contemptuously, “as 
easily might you swear a snakv not to use its fangs, if one 
should chance to tread on it. Do 
you not understand that this 
woman hates me 60 bitterly, whom 
she thinks has robbed her of her 
husband’s love, 
that she would 
gladly die her- 
aclf, if thcreby 
she could bring ~ 
about my death «= 
and that of those — 
who are dear to cn 
me. So soon as 
she could leave 
her bed of sickness she came here to taunt me with the doom 
she had prepared, knowing that I was alone. Then she saw the 
child and so great was her desire for revenge that she could 
not even wait till the law should wreak it for her. No, the 
issue is plain; if we cannot fly either she must die or we 
must. fs it not so, Ignatio?” 
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An interested reader writes: 
them good value.” 


“TI have read the first three numbe 
Advice to interested readers and 


“It seems that it is 90,” I answered sadly, “and yet the 


ba, Medak 

“Tt is awful, but it must be done,” said the Sefior, “ and 
it falls on me to do is for the sake of my wife and child. 
Alas! that I was ever born, that I should live to stand face 
Could not another hand be 


our hands. 

Presently he was with us again. 

“Ts it done? ” asked Maya, hoarsely. 

“No; nor will be by me,” he answered, in a fierce voice, 
“ sooner would I choke the breath out of my own body than 
strangle this defenceless woman, crucl-hearted murderess 
though she is. If she is to be killed some other man must 
do the deed.” 

“Then it will remain undone,” said Maya. “And now, 
since we have thus determined, Ict us think of flight, for 
the night draws on, and in flight is our only hope.” 

- t, then, is to be done with this woman ?” I asked. 
“ We cannot take her with us.” 

“No; but we can leave her here gagged and bound till 
they chance to find her,” answered the Sefior. ‘“ Hearken, 
Nahua, we spare you, and to do it forth to our own 
deaths. May your fierce heart learn a lesson of mercy from 
the deed. Farewell.” 


Two hours had gone by and threo figures, wrapped in 
rough serapes, such as the common people wore, one of 
whom, a woman, carricd an infant in her arms, might have 
been seen cautiously descending the city wall by means of 
a wooden ladder that ran from its summit to a jetty built 
wpon. piers at the foot of it, which was used as a mooring 
place for boats during the months of inundation. As was 
common at this season of the year, the lake was already 
rising, and floating in the shallow water at the end of the 
jetty lay a pleasure skiff which the Sefior and I were accus- 
tomed to use for the purpose of fishing whenever we could 
escape for a few hours from our wearisome life in the city. 

Into this skiff we entered, and having hoisted the sail, 
set our course by the stars, steering for that vi whence 
a year before we had emburked for the City of the Heart. 
The wind being favourable to us, our progress was rapid, 
and by the first grey light of dawn we caught sight of the 
villago not a mile away. 
Here, however, we did not 
dare to land, for we should 
be seen and recognised ; there- 
fore we beached our boat be- 
hind the shclter of some 
dwarf water-palms three fur- 
longs or moro below the — 
village, and having hidden her 
as well as we were able, set 
out at once towards the moun- 
tains. 

Passing round the back of the 
village without being seen, for as yet 
folk were scaréely astir, we began our 
dreadful journey. For awhile 
bore up well, but _as the heat of the 
day increased she showed signs of ene 
tiring, which was little to be wondered ~ 
at, seeing that she carried in her arms a child not 
three weeks old. At mid-day we halted that she 
might rest, hiding ourselves beneath a tree by the 
banks of a brook and eating of such food as we had 
brought with us. In the early afternoon we started on 
ayain, and for the rest of that dreary day struggled forward 
as best we could, the Sefior and I carrying the infant alter- 
nately in addition to our other burdens. 

At length the evening fell and wo camped for tho 
night, if camping it-can be called, to sleep beneath the 
shadow of a cedar- tree without fire and with little 
food, having no covering except our scrapes. Towards 
morning the air grew cold, for alrcady we were at 
some height above the lake and the tender infant began 
to wail piteously, a wail that wrung our hearts. Still wo 
rose with the sun and went on our way, for it seemed that 
there was nothing else to do. Throughout that day with 
ever wearying footsteps we journeyed till at sunset we 
reached the snow line, and saw before us the hunter's rest- 
house whero we had slept when first we entered tho 
Country of the Heart. 

“Let us go in,” said Maya, “ and find food and shelter for 
the night.” 

Now our plan had been to avoid this house and gain the 
pass, where we proposed to stay till daybreak and then 
travel down the mountain slopes into tho wilderness. 

“Tf we enter there, Maya, we shail be trapped,” said the 
Sefior, “our only. safety lies in travelling through the pass 
before we are overtaken, for it is against the law that any 
of your people should follow us into the wilderuess.” 

“Tf we do not enter my child will dic in the cold,” she 
answered. “You were too tender to secure our safety by 
putting that would-be murderess to death ; have you then 
the heart, husband, to kill your own child ?” 

Now at these words I saw the Sefor’s cyes fill with tears 
but he said only : 

“ Be it as you will.” 

By now indeed we understood all three of us, that if we 
would save ourselves we must suffer the child to die, and 
however great our necessity, this we could not do. So we 
went up to the house and entered, and thero by the fire sat 
that same man and his wife whom wo had found in this 


go jm * Pardon, lady, 


“ Who are you?” he cried springing up. 
“Tt is beat that you should not know us,” said Maya. 


but in that garb I did not know you.” 


asked Maya. 

“Whom should I seek but your fair self, cousin?” 
answered Tikal, and I saw that his eye was wild as though 
with drink. “If Nahua, my wife, had her way she wo' 
have let you go, for she desires to see the last of you ; but 
her will is not my will, nor her desire my desire, and as it 
chances we have come up with you in time.” = 

Maya turned from him with a scornful gesture, and 


addressed herself to Dimas, : 
“Tell us of what we ars chad that you follow us as 
though we were evil-doers.” 


“Lady,” the old priest answered gravely, “it would seem 


that you havo this name, you and your companions 
together. Listen, two days since you were missing, and the 
Lady Nahua was also missing. Search was le, and at 


ents were broken open, and there 
she was discovered bound and From her we learnt 
the secret of your flight, and followed after you.” 

“Did she then tell he why we fled? ” asked Maya, 
“ Did sho tell you that she crept to my chamber like a thief _ 
in the night, and there was found in the act of doing 
murder on my child?” 

“No, lady, she told us nothing of all this. Indeed, her 
manner was strange, for so soon as she was recovered some- 
what she took back her words, and said that she knew 
naught of you or of your plans, and that if you had fled we 
should do well to let you go before worse things hap 
But knowing that for this she had reasons easy to be 
guessed, we ‘ollowed and found you, and now we arrest you 
to answer before the Council for your great sins, in that 
you have broken your solemn oaths by attempting to leave 
the land without the consent of the Council, and have added 
to your crimes by taking with you this child, the heaven- 
sent deliverer, on whom rest the hopes of our race.” 

“Tf wo have broken our oaths,” said Maya, “we broke 
thei to save our lives. Wore we then to stop in the city 
till the knife of the assassin found us out? On the very 
night of my marriage a murderer was set upon my husband, 
and perhaps one stands there—” and she pointed to Tikal— 
“who could tell us who he was and whence he came. Three 
days ago another murderer is died the life of our child, and 
that murderer the wife of the Lord Tikal. Is it then a sin 
that we should take from the land ono whose life is not :afe 
within it?” 

“All these matters you can lay before the Council, lidy,” 
answered Dimas, “and if Nahua is what you say, without a 
doubt she must suffer for her crime. Yet her evil-doing 
cannot pay for yours, for when you found yourself in danyer, 
you should have claimed protection from those who could 
give it, and not have betaken yourselves to flight like thieves 
in.terror of the watch. Come, enter the litter that is pre- 
pared for you, and let us be going.” 

“ As you will,” she said, “ but one thing I pray of you, let 
this man, my.cousin Tikal, be kept away from me, for tho 
sight of him is hatcful to me, seeing that not content with 
plotting to kill my husband and my child, he puts me to 
shame continually by the offer of his love.” 

“Jt shall be as you wish, lady. Your husband and your 
friend can travel by your side and guards shall surround 
your litter to see that none 
molest you.” 

‘hen we started. Of our 
journey back there is 
nothing to tell, unless it be 
to siy that after its own 
fashion it was even more 
wretched than that which 
we had just accomplished. 
Then indeed we were foot- 
gore, hungry, and racked 
with fears, but at least the 
hope of freedom shone 
before us like a guiding 
star, whereas now, although 
wo travelled in comfort, 


y saying , but had 
you stood where I stood that day you wo id not wonder at it, 


rs of Pearson’s Library and am delighted with them, and think 
everyone else: No. 4, now on sale, is even better. 


night we reached the city and were led, not to 
the palace where we lived, but towards the inclosure of the 


pyramid. 

“ How is this?” asked Maya of the captain of the guard. 
“ Our road lies yonder.” 

“No, lady,” he answered, “my orders are to take you up 


tho stairway of the d.” 

Now Maya a eo the faceof her child and 
sobbed, for she knew that once more we must inhabit tho 
darksome vault where her father had been taken to die. 
They led us up the stair and down the narrow way, till we 
stood in the lamp-lit hall, and heard our prigon gates clash 

—~- behind us. Then they gave us food and left us alone. 

Never did I pass a more evil night, for strive as I would 
to win it slecp fled from me, and I tossed upon my couch 
wondering where my bed would be on the morrow after we 
had stood before the Council in the Sanctuary of the Heart, 
aud Nahua had borne witness against us. I remembered 
‘hat shaft before the altar, and scemed to hear the murmur 

a. of the water in its depths! 
Well, as I have said, I 
did not fear to dic, for 
God is merciful tosinners; 
but oh! it was dreadful 
to meet this liar’s doom, 
and to remember that it 
was I who brought. the 
Seiior here to share it. 

As I mused thus, even 
through the massive walls 
of the vault I heard a 
woman scream, ant 
springing from my 
I ran into the central 
hall, where the lamps 
burned always. Here I 
met Maya clad in her 
nightdress only, and 

ing down the hall, 

her wide cycs filled with 


) 


terror. 
“What has happened?” I said, stopping her, and as I 


epoke the Seiior came up. 

“Oh! I have dreamed,” she gasped. “I have dreamed a 
fearful dream. I dreamed that my father came to me, and— 
I cannot tell it—the child—the child——” and she broko 
down ‘utterly, and could say no morc. 

“This place is full of evil memories, and her strength is 
shattered” said the Seftor, when we had calmed her some- 
what. “Come back, wife, and sleep.” 

“Sleep!” she answered. “I do not think that I shall 
ever sleep in; and yet, unless I slecp, I shall go mad. 
Oh! that vision! Truly the curse of Mattai has taken 
hold of me.” 

Some few hours later wo met again in the great hail, but 
Maya said nothing of her dream, nor did I ask her to tell it, 
though I could see from her face that it was not forgotten. 
We ate, or made pretence to eat, and sat for awhile in 
silence, till at length tho gates openci, and through them 
came Dimas aud some companion priests. Bidding these 
to. stand back, he advanced alone and greeted us kindly. 

“T-am grieved,” he said, “ that you should again be called 
upon to occupy this gloomy lodging, but I no choice in 
the matter since Iam but the servant of the Council, and 
its commands were strict. It was feared lest the infant 
might be spirited away were you left at liberty.” 

“It will soon be spirited away, indeed, Dimas,” said 
Maya, “if it is kept here in the darkness. Already the 
child pines—within a weck it will be dead.” 

“ Have no fear, lady ; your imprisonment is not for long, 
for this very night, the night of the Rising of Waters, you 
will all of you be put upon your trial before the Council in 
the Sanctuary, snd. charged with the crime of attempting to 
escape the land.” 

rds there no other charge ?”’ asked Maya. 

“ None, lady, that I have heard of. What other charge 
should there be ?” ’ 

“ And what will be the verdict of the Council ?” 

“T cannot say, lady, but I know that none wish to deal 
harshly with you, and if that charge which you bring 
against the Lady Nahua can be proved, it will goin herd 
favour. The crime you have attempted is a great one, both 
in our eyes and still more in the eyes of the people, for now 
they talk day and night of this deliverer who has been born 
to them, and they will not easily forgive those who strove 
to take him from them. Still, I think that upon certain 
terms the anger of your judges may be appeased.” 

“ What terms ?” asked Maya. 

Now Dimas hesitated, and answered : 

“ By the strict letter of the law if your offence is proved 
egainst you, you are worthy of death, every one, unless you 
yourself are held inviolate because of your rank as of 
the Heart. But it may be that the Council will not exact 
the extreme penalty. It may be that it will satisfy itself 
with driving these strangers from our borders instead of 
diving them from the land of life.” 

« ¥et one of them is my husband, Dimas,” 

_ “Tue, lady, but the child is born!” 


- Cerne terest it will he 


i 


bis ln ae a ee A ee . wan 
Tee oes , ‘ we oe st 
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reroga- 
have sufficient 
een the loss of 


tive of mercy, as it will do if I and my 
weight, at the best you must choose 
your husband or of your son.” 

Now the face of Maya became drawn with pain, so that 
sho looked as though age had overtaken her. Then she 
answered : 

“Go tell those that sent you, Dimas, that these are the 
words of Maya, Lady of the Heart: My child is dear to me, 
for he is flesh of my flesh, but my husband is yet dearer, 
for he is both flesh of my flesh and soul of my soul. ‘There- 
fore, if I must choose between the two, I choose him who is 
nearest; for I may have another child but never another 
husband.” 

(To be continued next week.) 


——___—~o74—=__—_. 
A NOBLE BOY. 


ONE morning last week the driver of an express train 
was startled by the sudden appearance on the metals 
ahzcd of a boy who was frantically waving a large piece 
of red flannel. Interpreting this, of course, as a warning 
of danger, the driver instantly whistled, “down brakes.” 
Just then the train, which had been going at the rate of 
sixty miles an hour, turned a sharp curve, and a cry of 
horror burst from the lips of driver and stoker, for, in 
the centre of the line, but a few yards ahead, wasa rock. 
Thanks to the boy’s warning, the driver was just able to 
ap the train in the nick of time. 

few moments later, the boy who had saved the lives 
of so many of his fellow-creatures was surrounded by 
the pale and excited passengers, who were listening to 
the story of the rescue. 

“I was walkin’ along the line on my way to my 
Sunday-school teacher’s house when I seen that there 
stun,” began the little fellow, modestly; and if his 
grammar was not of the best, no one thought of criti- 
cising it then. “I knew this here train was pretty near 
due, an’ I made up my mind I'd have ter stop her. So 
I looked round, an’ I found this here flannel—it’s a 
piece of some signalman’s threw away—an’ I run ahead 
with it—an’ that’s all there is ter tell.” 

“You are a very noble boy,” said an old gentleman, 
in a voice broken with emotion. “Friends,” he added, 
turning to his fellow- mgers, “this little hero must 
not gounfewarded. Iam going to pass my hat round 
for contributions for his benefit, and here is a sovereign 
for my share.” 

Some of the passengers took their departure in con- 
siderable haste at this, but many remained, and in a few 
minutes a heap of coins was thrust into the hands of 
the blushing and bewildered little fellow. Then the old 
gentleman who had started the collection handed him a 
card, saying : 

“Here you have my name and address, my lad, and if 
you ever need a friend come to me.” 

Then, the piece of rock having been removed from 
the metals, the train started. The boy watched it until 
it had amy Lala in the distance; then he sat down 
beside the hedge and began counting his money. It was 
then that five other boys emerged from behin 
of bushes and advanced towards the ex-hero. 

Said one of them, “ How much did yer get ?” 

“ £2 17s. 6d.,” was the reply. “Tl give you fellows 
yer share before we go home.” , 

But it was impossible for a burning secret like this 
to remuin locke up for long, and a few days later six 
small boys received a birching at the county gaol. 


a clunp 


THE Way or Some WomeNn.—“ Grace ‘and Minnie 
have quarreled, and arc both miserable.” 

“No, they have made friends, and are perfectly happy 
again.” 

* How do you know?” 

“T saw them koth crying together.” 


————j——__. 
PETTEeD BRIDE: “ Here is the bill for that fur cloak 


' I told you about. It's lovely.” 


Indulgent Husband Gamrae at bill): “Great Scott! 
You sai t 


a could get that cloak for a mere ee 
Nerds ame 
“Do you mean to say that amount represents a mere 


song »” ; " 
“Yes, a Patti song. 


> tee . Pe, 


os <. 
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d its colour were phenomenal. It was an t 
of the ordinary 
the character of the bottle nose, in architecture and 


ripeness. 

To each of his four children Victor Emmanuel 
bequeathed his nose—that is, the broad-nostriled, pug- 
dog style of construction, without, however, its exces- 
sive fleshiness or ruby hue. 

If there be any truth in the pretty legend that women 
are angels sent from Heaven to lighten our path through 
life, then Queen Pia of Portugal and her nun-like sister, 
the Princess Clothilde Bona , must, to judge 


from their ap) ce, have fallen their noses 
when i ir descent from the oiieas above, while 
of the late Duke of Aosta, and in a minor of 


King Humbert, it can only be said that their nostrils 
are so broad and upturned that the rain beats into them 
whenever their owners get caught in a shower. Accord- 
ing to Sir William Flower's idea this shape of nose is 
decidedly low caste. 

- On the contrary, there are other learned scientists 
who claim that noses of this species indicate a high 
de of mental endowment, in proof whereof they 
point to the flat, upturned, wide nose of Socrates, and of 
many other celebrated philosophers, statesmen, divines, 
and generals. 

at learnedly add that in a nose such as this the 
nostril corresponds with the breadth of the mind, and 
that, moreover, it expands laterally progressively with 
the expansion of the intellectual faculties. For this 
reason it has been named by nasologists as a “ cogita- 
tive nose,” and young men are therefore very strongly 
recommended to cultivate a cogitative nose by cultivating 
their mind. s 

The late Emperor Alexander of Russia was distinctly 
snub-nosed, and, according to Sir William Flower’s mode 
of classification, should belong both intellectually and 
socially to a very low caste. Strangely enough, Emperor 
Alexander's elder brother, Nicholas, who "hed at Nice 
in 1866, posseesed thin, clear-cut features, and a most 
delicately-shaped aquiline nose, thus representing a 
mgt contrast to the man who suceéeded not only 
to his birthright but also to his fiancée. 

There is one Royal Prince in Europe whose nose 
would baffle even Sir William Flower, were that eminent 
professor to attempt to use it as an index of its owner's 
character or social status, and that is the Duke of 
Cumberland, only son and heir of the late King Geor; 
of Hanover, and sovereign Duke, de jure, of Brunswick. 
For he was born without any nose at all, and the one 
which he now wears is more or less of an artificial 
character, being the result of a remarkably clever 
surgical operation performed in his early infancy. Of 
course, the bone is entirely lacking. He is a man of 
remarkable mental attainments, well posted on and 
greatly interested in all the prpcial scientific questions 
of the age; in fact, a man.of singularly enlightened and 
Eroreetirs mind. His is the only case, to the best of 
my knowledge, of a scion of royalty being born without 
a nose, although some of them have been born blind. 

The Emperor of Austria, as well as his brothers and 
the most of his cousins, are remarkable for the breadth 
of their nostrils. 

In the reigning families of England, Prussia, Belgium, 
and, in a certain d , in Sweden and Norway, the 
type of nose the description of “Mr. Job 

ttles,” the stockbroker, rtrayed by Matthew 
Arnold as “a man with a fleshy, prominent nose.” 
They are all noses which would have satisfied the late 
Duke of Wellington, admittedly a good judge of 
character, who was wont to say, “Give me a man with a 
big nose ”’—possibly because he had a big nose himeelf. 
The nose of the present Emperor of Germany, those of 
his illustrious grandmother, Queen Victoria, and the 
Prince of Wales indicate decision, energy, and shrewd- 
ness. 
_ King Leopold of Belgium’s nose serves as a true 
index, if not of a social status, at least of his character, 
which is distinctly money-getting. Indeed, it is what 
res be described a Phanician nose, but not in its 
highest stage of development. ? 

e most beautiful nose, however, that has ever 

a throne within the memory of the present ion is 


| that of a lady who had not one drop of royal blood in 
agene, 


her veins, namely, the Empress E 


Griffth’s new serial begins in three weexs. Its title ts ““VALDAR, THE OFT-BORN; A Sage of Seven Ages,” and in 
to ity sommes of the past what ‘The Angel” and “The Syren” were % the romance of the queen = 
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FICTION. 


His TurxisH Batu.—Gentle reader, have you ever 
bathed? Turkish bathed? I have, woe is me, and I 
am now a sadder and a cleaner man. If this article, 
which is meant to be deliciously light and playful, 
appears to you to be fraught with an underlying varicose 
vein of gloom, do not hastily pass it by, but remember 
that it’s in the interest of science. I have dallied with 
the luxury of the Orient (eo called). Also remember that 
I have contracted a deep, sonorous cold, which will in 
all probability fondly nestle in my bosom till the flowers 
bloom again. 

The preliminaries of the Turkish bath are simple. 
You pay 2s. 6d. at the door and pass into the “ cooling 
room,’ where the mercury registers 98 degs. The 
appropriateness of this title does not burst upon you 
until you have visited the inner shrine, where the 
temperature is up near the boiling point. 


In the “cooling rcom” you are _ privileged 
to deposit your valuables in a eafe. I did not avail 


myself of this boon, however, for reasons of a purely 
private nature, but passed at once into the “ disrobing 
room.” This room was not so large as to appear dreary, 
nor yet so small as some I have lodged in, but was about 
seven fect by four. The furniture was simple, yet chaste, 
consisting of a chair and a brush and comb long past 
their prin:e. 

Hastily divesting myself of all panoplies of rank, I 
arranged them in a neat pile in the centre of the room 
und aced the chair upon them. This simple precau- 
tion I have learned to practice when occupying a room 
separated from its fellows by low partitions. 

our neighbour may be a disciple of Izaak Walton, 
end during your sleep or absence may take a cast over 
the partition with hook and line. What could be more 
embarrassing than to have one’s trousers thus 
ewreptitiously removed ? 

I was now ushered into the “hot room,” where a 
number of gentlemen were lolling about and perspiring 
affably and fluently. Being of a timid, shrinking nature, 
I was comewhat embarrassed on entering a room thus 
filled with strangers, and the more so as I realised that 
my costume was too bizarre and striking for one of my 
willowy proportions. 

So I flung myself with an affectation of easy grace 
upon a marble divan, but immediately arose therefrom 
with a vivid blush and a large blister. I then sat upon 
a seething chair until I came to a boil, when I rose up 
and endeavoured to alleviate my sufferings by restlessly 
pacing the room. <A few towels were scattered about, 
und as the nimble chamois leaps frcm crag to crag, so 
leaped I from towel to towel in my efforts to keep my 
feet. off the red hot floor. 

Having basked in this room until I was quite aglow, I 
summoned the attendant and told him he could take me 
out at once or wait yet a little longer and remove me in 
2 shovel. 

I then passed into the “ manipulating room,” where I 
wes laid out on an unelastic marble slab like a “found 
drowned,” and was taken in hand by a muscular 
attendant, who proceeded to manipulate me with great 
violence. He began upon my chest, upon which he 
pressed until he lifted his feet off the floor and my 
shoulder blades made dents in the marble. 

Manipulation consists of disjointing, dismembering, 
bruising and rending limb from limb, and may be health- 
ful, but it is not popular with me. This man said he 
was a pianist also, and that he could manipulaie and at 
the same time strengthen his fingers and improve his 
technique, and in illustration he struck a few resounding 
chords in the small of my back, and then iain to 
interpret Wagner up and down my vertebre, running 
scales, twiddling up in the treble and thundering down 
in the bass, just as if I were the keyboard of a Steinway 
grand, an illusion doubtless heightened by the ivory 
whiteness of my skin. ; 

He wound up br raying that grand old show-off piece, 
the “Battlé of Prague,” while I joined in with the 
“ Cries of the Wounded.” It was a fine rendering, no 
doubt, but next time I am to be played upon I shall ask 
for a soft andante movement—a Chopin nocturne, say. 


+ j——____ 


AH THERE AND THE WONDERFUL Lamp.—There 
dwelt once in the capital of China a youth named Ah 
There. He worked in a shoe-shop for the meagre 
pittance of one piece of gold per week, and it was not a 
very large piece either. 

e evening, while returning from a visit to his 
betrothed in exceedingly low spirits—for she had 
absolutely refused to marry him until his income was 
increased at least tenfold—he stumbled over something, 
which upon investigation he found to be a lamp of 
curious workmanship. : 

“T will hie me to mine uncle with this in the morning,” 
said Ah There, as he slipped it into his pocket. 

But when he examined the lamp upon his return home 
he found the name “Aladdin” engraved upon it. He 
was considerably startled. Could this be the historic 
lamp which the late Aladdin had so unfortunately lost P 
He rubbed it with feverish haste, and, presto! a large, 
healthy-looking genie appeared. 

- Ber votes gh eal lamp, have you?” was his 
cage “T lost it last night. You're going to give it 

k, ain’t you P” 


“Not just yet,” replied Ah There, “nor am I going 
to give you a to grab it,as you did when Aladdin 
asked for a plover’s egg. I simply want a Pa 
income of two hundred pieces of gold per week, Tu 
trouble you for the first instalment in advance.” 

With crestfallen mien the genie handed Ah There the 
required amount. The youth wrote him a receipt and 
dismissed him. 

_ The next morning Ah There had an interview with the 
girl's father, and just a fortnight later he was married. 

It was then that the genie’s troubles . Ah There 
took a three-storey house in a fashionable street, and 
began housekeeping in a comfortable though not 
extravagant manner. He kept the genie busy most of 
the time. The unfortunate spirit to come every 
morning in the winter and light the fire, and shovel 
away the snow from the pavement in front of the house, 
if there happened to be any there. 

When There laid in a stock of coal he would make 
the genie shovel it into the cellar, and he would stand 
by and find fault with him for being clumsy, and 
when the job was done he would send him to the kitchen 
and tell the girl to give him the corned beef that was left 
from yesterday's dinner. And the poor genie would sit 
there, begrimed with coal-dust, the perspiration 
streaming down his face, and anathematise his fate as 
he devoured his meagre luncheon. 

But the worse was yet to come. After the birth of 
Ah There's first baby the genie had scarcely any time 
that he could call his own. He was obliged to wheel 
the infant through the streets in its perambulator all the 
morning, to sing to it and tell it funny stories all the 
afternoon, and to walk the floor with it all night. 

“ This is simply absurd,” he said to Ah There one day. 
“The idea of reducing a supernatural being of almost 
unlimited power to the position of a menial. Why, it 
just makes me wild to think of it!” 

* You ought to take things philosophically,” began Ah 
There, soothingly. 

“ Philosophy be blowed!” shrieked the genie. “ Why,” 
he added, with an evident effort to restrain his emotion ; 
“why don’t you ask for fabulous wealth, as Aladdin did? 
You can have it, and then you can engage all the 
ema you want. I’m tired of being made a nigger 
of. 

“You're bilious—that’s what’s the matter with you,” 
said Ah There, “and you want to take a pill before you 
go to bed to-night. The reason I don’t ask for great 
wealth is that my tastes are simple, and I don’t want 
any more than I’ve got. Riches may bring temptation, 
and I don’t wish to be tempted. Besides, all this 
exercise of which you complain is just what you need. 
It is keeping you ron getting eneivated and effeminate, 
and eome day you'll thank me for what you complain of 
now.’ He slapped the genie heartily on the back. 
pad rur downstairs and help the servant wash up the 

shes.” 

One night, a few weeks after this conversation, Ah 
There came home very late. He found his wife sitting 
up for him. The genie was dusting the furniture, a hailf- 
concealed smile on his lips. 

“Why are yon so late,” began Mrs. There in a 
metallic voice. 

“The fact is,” caid Ah There, winking at the genie; 
“there has been another ’bus strike, and I had to walk 
all the way home.” 

“Too thin,” said his wife, icily. 
want you to—” 

“T’m tired,” interrupted Ah There, losing his temper ; 
“and I’m goins to bed. Genie, old boy, I delegate you 
to listen to Mrs. There's complaints, und to make fitting 
replies.” 

The genie uttered a cry of agony, but Ah There did 
not hear it; he hud thrgwn himself upon a couch, and 
was already asleep. 

When he awoke, the cold, grey light of morning was 
stealing into the room. The genie sat motionless and 
rigid in his chair. Alas! He would never rise ugain. 
He had been talked to death. 

The lamp was sold to a second-hand dealer next 
day. 


“ Now, look here. I 


——$————ot2—___ 


Mrs. DE Ricu: “The ‘Society Chitchat’ is edited 
by a woman, isn’t it ?” 

Mr. de Rich: ‘So I've heard.” 

Mrs. de Rich: “I should say she wasn't making much 
money out of it. Shesaysa‘ lavish display of diamonds 
is vulgar,’” 

qq). 


FriEnp : “One of your clerks tells me you raised his 
salary and told him to get married, under penalty of 
discharge.” 

Business Man: “ Yes; I dothat toall my clerks when 
they get old enough to marry. I don't want any of 
your independent, conceited men about my office.” 


—————-———__ 


Mrs. Kinpiey: “Now, I'll give you sixpence, poor 
man. But I hope you will not go and get intoxicated 
with it.” 

Poor Man (much hurt): “Lady, you do me a great 
wrong to suggest such a thing.” : 

Mrs. Kindley : “I don’t mean to accuse you— 

Poor Man: “I’m glad of it, lady. Do I look like a 
man who could get drunk on sixpence P” 
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FACTS 


Tue Singalese, after extracting the honey from the 
bee, chew up the insect itself. * Z 


TuE only dyes impervious to the bleaching er of 
the sun’s rays are Prussian blue und chrome Cee. 

BERLIN is the most cosmopolitan of large European 
cities. Only 37 per cent. of its inhabitants are Germans 
by birth. 

A CERTAIN Chinese sect teaches that women who 
become vegetarians will be transformed into men in the 
great hereafter. 


Cuicaco has a school for barbers. The pupils begin 

a on men who can't afford the luxury of a shave 
y an experienced artist. 

THE only two civilised countries in the world in which 
a white man is not permitted to acquire civil rights or 
own property are Liberia and Hayti. 

Tue smallest salary paid to the head of a civilised 
Government is £3 a year to the President of the. 
Republic of Andorra, in the Pyrenees. 

THE Periophthalmus,auative of the Malayan mangrove 
swamps, is the only fish which breathes with its tail. If 
the tail be painted over with oil or varnish the fish dies 
of suffocation. 


Bess prefer to work in the dark because the action of 
sunlight upon the honey is to cause the sugar to 
granulate out, and so to solidify the whole mass, in which 
condition it is of no use either to themselves or their 
young. 

In Holland the peasant girls who are swainless at fair 
time, hire young men for the occasion. A handsome 
man who is a good dancer has a high value, so much so 
that sometimes three girls have to club together to hire 
one young man. 


WHEN a prince of the Austrian Royal family dics, his 
horse follows the funeral covered with a black cloth and 
lame in one hoof. The lameness is produced by driving 
a nail through the horseshoe. This is the sign of the 
deepest pcssible mourning. 

THERE are four grades of ia 5 known to growers 
and shippers in Florida. When the oranges are picked 
they are put intoa trough, down which they roll in single 
file. In ths bottom of the trough arc holes of four sizes, 
and through these holes the oranges drop into boxes, 
according to their size. 


Ir is a strange fact that whilst the teeth of the negro 
on the old plantations were remarkable for their 
whiteness, those of the freed nigger of the present day 
are in an infinitely worse condition than those of his 
white brother. This is owing entirely to the change of 
diet, and the coloured man’s weakness for sweetmeats. 


PEOPLE have been known to eat indigestible suppers 
in order to produce dreadful dreams. For instance, a 
painter of the last century was noted for the horrible 
nature of his pictures. Report says of him that he used 
to eat raw beef and underdone pork chops for supper, 
and so bring on nightmare, which gave him Roll 
ideas. : 

Tue Arizon1 Indiavs havea peculiarand effect’ve wa, 
of branding animals. The brand is made of stec}, wit. 
a knife edge. It is fixed on the head of an_arrow, and 
shot with a bow at the animal to be branded with such 
force that it cuts the mark in the hide. When the wound 
heals it leaves u scar, which looks as though it had been 
burned with a branding iron. 


In London alone there are upwards of 170 pianoforte 
factories. Ovcr 1,360 shops and factories in the Metro- 
polis are devoted to the supplying of musizal goocs of 
all sorts. Throughout the provinces there are about 
3,000 music estallishments of various kinds. We possecs 
in this country no fewer than thirty-seven newspapers 
dealing exclusively with music. It has been estimated 
that 90,000 pianofortes are manufactured every yexr in 
London alone. 


Russra has probably the most curious tax in the world. 
It is called the “amusement tax,” and was instituted 
a year or two ago to found an institution for the 

1, under the title of the “ Empress Marie Foundation.” 

e tax is laid upon every amusement ticket sold, and 
the managers raise the, price iat pA Already 
nearly 1,000,000 roubles have been raised in this way. 
A silver rouble is worth 2s. 10d., of which St. Peterebarg 
contributed 200,000. All cities except Riga are 
merriest in December and January, and the dullest in 
February and March, on account of Lent. Riga prefers 
to have its fun in August. Our Government taxes 
whiskey and tobacco because they are rezarded is 
luxuries. Russia regards theatre-going and club life as 
luxuries. 
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Our new Ladies’ Paper, The Home Dressmakcr, is now on sale, price 11d. monthly. A paper pattern is given away with each number. 
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Chemistry in the Ritcben. 


We should not be very pleased with our cooks, most of 
us,if we thought that they used “ chemicals.” Never- 
theless, every ent cook or housekeeper is, consciously 
or unconsciously, a chemist ; and many quite every-day 

rocesses. 


the kitchen, we shall see that a L 
of rightly using what are called by chemists (though not 
often by cooks) acids and alkalis. For all present 
Pp it is enough to say of acids that they are sharp, 
sour, and acrid-tasting substances like vin ; and of 
alkalis that they are things which, like , have the 

of destroying or counteracting the effect of acids. 
For an instance of this, what do you do with beer that 
has become a little “hard” or sour, by being too long 
kept? You puta little carbonate of soda in the glass 
going to drink it, and the effect is to do 


sprouts, will add a small piece of soda to the water, in 
olor that the green of the vegetables may be well pre- 
served—in order that they may “cook a colour ;” 
and it is usual to leave the lid of the saucepan off, if the 
fire is not smoking, with the same object. The es 
colouring matter of vegetables, called chlorophyll, a 
way of mposing and turning to a dirty yellow under 
the influence of much ey but a strong Sr ave 
tends to render vegetable greens more vivid, and the 
decomposition of the ahs also takes place much 
more quickly when vegetables are cooked in a closed 
vessel. 

The hateful practice of putting a penny in the sauce- 
pan with prea vegetables to improve their colour, is 
effective, if at all, only because it introduces poisonous 
co} salts with the food. me 

While we are on the subject of boiling, one or two 
scientific facts that the cook shows herself well aware of 
whenever she makes beef-tea may be mentioned. I think 
“gobel” will tell you that beef-tea is best made by cutting 
up the beef into a jar, and standing that jar in a saucepan 

cold water, which is allowed to come to the boil. Only 
a little water is put to the beef itself. The object of 
this process is, first that the albuminous substances (that 
is, substances like white of egg, which coagulate with 
heat) in the beef may not be ened, as they would be 
by quick boiling, so that the beef juice would not easily 
stew out; and, secondly, that the juice may never be 
made hotter than boiling water. ater, however much 
heat you put to it, can never be raised to a 
higher temperature than that at which it boils. Steam 
can be as hot as you like, but as long as water is water, 
and not steam, it cannot be made hotter than 212 degrees 
Fahrenheit. , 

But to get back to our colours and our acids and 
alkalies. Rea 


" cab! , used for ickling, is not red se 
it grows. It is blue or p E e vinegar that 
a edded it turns it to that really beautiful red which 


we are all familiar with. Now, vinegar is, for allour 
t intents and p ges, a weak acetic acid. They 
eer or should not, make it by A anaes water to acetic 
acid, but its composition is, roughly speaking, about the 
same as if they did. Now, acids turn vegetable 
and blues red; alkalies turn them back first to blue 
and then n. If you put some soda into red-cabbage 
vinegar, the latter will turn blue. Soda is hardly strong 
enough to turn it green, but ammonia is, and there is one 
experiment showing this which is so very pretty that it 
is well worth the little trouble which it requires in 
reparation. oe 
4 All you need to voy . pen of Sneed liqu'd 
i one the ubes sold as “s 
sai = s tubes” for a baby’s feed- 
ing bottle. Take the 
tube and hold it over a 
lighted gas jet, thus, 
until it is quite soft. 
Then separate the hands 
quickly, and you will 


“ar have two tubes, each 
CZ ope == with an exceedingly fine 
¢ closed point, looking 
like this. | Break off the points, so as to leave a 


small aperture that you can blow through. Now take 
a wide-mouthed bottle, and fit a cork to it tightly. 
Make a hole through this cork with a red-hot wire, of 
such a size that you can just fit one of the glass tubes 
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through the cork, with 


hot in the oven. Pour 
bottle up well for a few 
in, and having 


some 
pick led-cab- 


beneath 
surface of the red vinegar. After a few seconds the 
vinegar will be seen to rise in the fine tube that 
pierces the cork, and form a fountain inside the bottle ; 
and as it plays it will turn first blue and b-co gae 
The heat of the bottle had caused it to become with 
ammonia But ammonia is so extremely soluble, 
that it is readily dissolved by the vinegar, and, creat- 
ing a vacuum, sucks up the latter in a fountain 
through the minute hole in the tube. 

When a cook—or anyone else—wishes to remove 
grease from anything, soda, or some other alkali, is the 
agent used. This is grease contains what are 
called “fatty acids”—which are not quite so easily 
pire pene by the unscientific as other acids—and the 
alkali combines with them and dries them up. The union 
of a fatty acid with an alkali produces what is called by 
chemists “a soap;” and soap for washing is actually 
made in this way. 

This explains what sometimes puzzles ladies, namely, 
that water -to which toilet vinegar has been added for 
porceee of luxurious washing will not lather with soap. 

is is because the acid vinegar decomposes the soap. 
Being a stronger acid than the fat acids, it snatches 
from the embrace of the latter the alkali of the soap. 


——~ po 
PARIS AND ITS DEAD. 


In every great city the poor live by the worldly 
vanities of the rich. In Paris they die in the game way. 
It is the manufacture of innumerable superfluities which 
makes up the bulk of the industry of the working-classes. 
The French Capital has developed an ingenious system 
by which the are furnished with a free burial at 

e of the “pride, pomp, and circumstance,” 
which Dives considers his due on the road to the tomb. 

One of the largest, best m: and most table 
industries in Paris is that of the Pompes Funébres, the 
gigantic monopoly which alone has the privilege of 
transporting the dead through the streets of Paris in 
funeral style. 

It possesses undertakers’ material to the value of over 
four millions of francs, does some six millions a year of 
business, and turns over nearly two and a half millions of 
this as clear Pe to its accredited owners, the church 
establishment of the city, after gratuitously and decently 
burying some three out of every five of the dead as 
indigent subjects. 


fo 


BrEcxeER: “I see by the posters that Footlights, the 
ian, travels under his wife’s management.” 
ecker: “So do most men, only they don't 
advertise it.” ; 


Princess SAWDOFFSKI: 
send the Grand Duke Petrovna to Siberia P” 

Prince Sawdoffski: “The Duke casually alluded to 
his Majesty as a young Tsardine.” 


——t—=___ 


Mrs. Piutvus: “John, I want you to take Fido for a 
walk on the parade.” 


“Why did the Emperor 


John: “If you please, mum, Fido won't follow me.” 
Mrs, Plutus: “ Well, then, you must follow Fido.” 
—_——4—=__ 


Littte Boy: “ What's the use of so many queer 
letters in words P Look at that‘c’ in ‘indi ue 

Little Girl: “ I expect those is just put in so that 
mothers can get an excuse to send their children to 
school, and have a little peace.” 

a 

“ Ou, I always knew Peters would find a watery grave,” 
said the old man. “It was his horoscope, don’t you 
know, and nothing could prevent it.” 

“Well, but Peters wasn't drowned—he was run over 
by a train.” 

“Oh, pshaw! You forget it was a milk train.” 

+ 


Socks: “Buskin, my boy, I was astonished to learn 
just now that you ran off the stage in the middle of a 
scene last night overcome by nervousness.” 

Buskin: “A veteran like meself attacked by stage 
affright P en gods, no! Go to, good Socks.” 

Bogkes he fade = the matter then?” 

uskin: “ y in aN rca ve 80 good an 
imitation of a locomotive whistle iol made an ine 
voluntary rush to catch the train.” 


ef admission 


closed a flowery & 

“ Gentlemen of the jury, look at myclient. That low, 
receding forehead, those lustreless eyes, portend that he 
was deprived by Nature of the power to distinguish 
right from wrong, ignorant of distinction which 
exists between his own property and that of others. To 
him, as to the two-yearcld chi d, whatever he wants and 
can reach belo: to him. He knows neither why it 
does nor why it not. But, gentlemen of the jury, 
such are the institutions of this our free and glorious 
country, that my client, idiot though he is, stands for 
trial to-day by a jury of his peers.” 

The culprit got the full penalty of the law. 


peech with this peroration : 


HOW BLACKGUARDS MAKE MUCH 
MONEY. 


AMERICAN Theatrical Entertainments are often the 
weirdest productions imaginable; the wildest and most 
inconceivable events are enacted on the stage, thin, 
which would scarcely be credited in the old world. On 
this matter P.W. interviewed Mr. John R. Rogers, the 
Theatrical ger. 

“In nearly every American city,” said Mr. Rogers, 
“there is at least one large theatre set for the re- 
presentation of incidents enacted in real life; the ted 

i range between five pence and one 8 ing, 
and the audiences are a of the riff- 


of the town. The policy of the managers of these houses 
is to e 


the services of the most notorious person— 
brute, blackguard, or burglar, it doesn’t signify which 
—they can possibly get hold of. 


“For instance, supposing a lar makes a stir b 
blowing up a bank safe and is caught in the act. Well, 
immediately on his coming out of prison they employ 


him as actor, and a play is written round hin. 
The scene of the bank is uced and the ex-convict 
shows on the how he blew up thesafe. The salar 


paid to a man like this is frequently a hundred poun 
a week, and he certainly never gets less than that 
sum, no matter how depressed trade may be. 

“Murderers who have been in gaol for many years 

t their hundred pounds a week, and earn it, too, for 

e theatres are filled to overflowing. Ifa man had cut 
his wife’s throat, and dug up the floor and buried her 
there, this would be regarded as his speciality, and he 
would be engaged to show the audience exactly how he 
committed the deed. 

“TI know of my own personal knowledge that the 
Brothers Bidwell, who, by means of f , got close 
on a million pounds out of the Bank of En land, went 
on tour with a theatrical company in the States, and 
drew a hundred pounds apiece every week. 

“ John L. Sullivan, the pees fighter, not only gets ono 
hundred pounds a week, but all his apa are paid, 
and he receives half the profits, merely for appearing as 
the hero of a drama for a few moments, and knocking a 
man down. The ex-bruiser is such an attraction that 
the zeosipts of the theatre regularly amount to £2,000 a 
week. 

“T have no doubt that Corbett, who defeated Mitchell, 
eould draw between from £2,000 to £3,000 every week. 
There is a man who does the William Tell business— 
shooting i off a person’s head, that is to say. He 
is a tremendous draw. He shot his wife once instead of 
the apple, and she died on the stage, but he was soon 
appearing again with another girl as substitute. Two 

rformances are given every day at these theatres, 
Aadays included. 

“The taste of the lower class American is decidedly 

meer. At one museum alone I have seen as many as 
400 freaks and monstrosities ; the dealers commission 
travellers to goto all parts of the world in search of 
the sensational. In America a groties* can command 
£100 a week—or as much as Lord Rosebery gets for 
being Prime Minister. 

“Ludicrous mistakes occur in American theatres 
sometimes. I remember at one theatre we discovered at 
the last moment that the leading comedian was absent; 
the result was I had to don his clothes and play his part. 
The tights hung down my legs like a sack, and im- 
mediately I got on the stage I had to k some lines 
about a river, whereupon gods yelled, ‘Jump in and 
shrink up your tights.’ There was a perfect tumult ; one 
man behind the scenes yelled for me to come off, another 
told me to proce everything was in confusion, and to 
crown all, the enraged manager thrust out a boathook 
from the flies, dug it into my tunic, and hoisted me off 
ignominiously. 

“By the way, you may not know that in America 
actors and actresses do not receive expensive presents like 
they do over here. But I have often seen a pair of ducks 
thrown to a favourite during the performance, and it is 
@ common custom in the Washi territory for the 
public to leave game, butter, and eggs at the stage door.” 


One of the best ways of spending the long evenings is to try the simple experiments recorded above. 


WEEK ENDING 
Jan. 12, 1895. 


BATHING THE SNAKES. 


A sHort time ago I had an opportunity to examine 
some panen ik scertain otesion, und 6: gomip wen Oe 
attendant. In the collection were several specimens 
of the beautiful gold-and-black boa, and also of the 
black-and-white spotted boa. I found the avi 
intelligent man, and some little information I was ab 
to give him led him to ask me whether I had ever seen 
the snakes bathed. Now, I knew that it was c 

to give these creatures an occasional bath, to keep 
them healthy and preserve the skin pliant and the 
colours fresh and clear, but I had never had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the operation. Gludly, therefore, I 
accepted the offer. 

In a little time a moderately large tub, half filled with 
warm water, was placed upon the ground, and my atten- 
dant and another man, stripping off their coats and 
waistcoats, turned up their shirt-sleeves to prepare for 
action. The first case contained four boa-constrictors, 
varying from cight to sixteen feet long. The keeper 
o at a small door in the end of the cage, and then, 

iding back the glass panel at the top, put his arm 
boldly in and ren his hand down the back of the nearest 
reptile, which moved from beneath his touch towards 
the open door. 

As the head of the snake passed the door he seized it 
with his right hand pear Sitges the neck, and drawing 

ths body quickly out, caught it five feet 

or so lower down with his left hand, the 

other man taking the remainder and closing 
the little door. 

The reptile “ squirmed” a good 
“deal, as if objecting to euch 
handling, but was ag de- 
posited in the tub, the keeper 
retaining his hold of the head and 
fore part of the body. As the 
water touched the snake a per- 
ceptible quiver ran through it; 
for a few seconds it coiled and 
uncoiled itself forcibly, dashing the water about, 
and then seemed to settle down to placid enjoy- 
ment of the bath, struggling no longer, but allowing 
itself to be slowly moved about the tub. 

Ticklish work, it seemed to me, and the keeper rather 


assented to that opinion. “You see one is apt to get 


careless; but so long as you are cautious it is simple 


“ Well, we filled the tub, and I thro’ ith the 
job all SS aed waa crcoetinied bork becewe at 
crea’ 


i 
g 
. 


. Assoon as I did notice it, I sent 
him post haste to the house to fetch them. The one in 
the bath was only about nine feet long; so when he had 
been in the water long enough I lifted him out, intend- 
ing to put him into a spare case, and wait my man’s 
return. 

“ Just as I raised him I felt something round my 
right leg, and, looking down, found the little door was 
open and that a fourteen feet boa was out and had got 
a half-turn round my thigh. Of course, he had to be 
stopped ; so I let go of the body of the one I was hold- 
ing, and by a fortunate shot Siena the other just 
below the head. The one in my left d had coiled his 
Rody seane my arm and, soothed by 5 
his bath, was quiet and comfortable; 
but the other was taking up all 
my spare time. 

“ He wriggled and twisted until I 
could scarce hold him, straining the 
coil round my thigh very tightl : 
He had also given a turn of his tail 
to my other leg, so that I could not 
move a step. However, there was 
nothing to prevent my calling out, 
and I did it, more especially because 
the door of the case was qpen, and 
that there were three more inside. 
My man might be five minutes gone, and I had to 
keep it up as best I could. The worst of it was, 
while the ened got his fold tighter and nearer to my 
body, he would shoot his head away almost out of my 
grasp, turning and twisting without ceasing. 

Ay fingers ached, and my wrist felt like breaking, 
while the circulation in my leg nearly stopped. 
Presently the feeling came over me that I did not mind 
much how it ended, and felt inclined to give up then 
and there. In fact, my fingers were relaxing when I 
heard a step outside, and my man came in. 
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them for a and 
ee year or more, was pretty well 


and, up to my leaving M——, it never oozeu . 
my man was made keeper, and he confessed. 
imagine iz it was a lesson to both of 


The keeper looked medi- 
tatively at the reptile in the 
bath, no doubt recalling the 
sensations of that afternoon. 
“Fifteen minutes, sir!” 
said his assistant, breaking 
in upon his short reverie. 
The keeper rose and lifted 
the snake from the tub, the 
assistant taking the hinder 
half. The reptile scemed 
quite torpid, and, when they 
laid him on his clean blanket, 
allowed them to wrap him up 
and deposit him in the case, where, after a lazy look 
round, he withdrew his head under the folds; a slight 
rise and fall could be seen, as he finally settled himself, 
and then all was motionless. : 

I stayed and saw the rest of them go through their 
ablutions, but there was little variation and no excite- 
ment; and so, thanking the keeper, I came away. 


Jimmie: “ Papa, why is this called a fountain pen ?” 
Papa: “ Prapelty because it produces a wonderful flow 
of language whenever it is used.” 
———~»f—=—_—_ 
Pind hel art ae : “You know 
ose lovely thirty-s ikon ining-room gongs we saw 
the other ext Well, to-day they were marked down to 
12s. 6d. each, so I got three.” 
Her Husband: “ What did you 
Mrs. Youngwife (sweetly): “ 


of course.” 
—— 

A PoruLar English divine was saya aie a family 
in Glasgow while on a visit to’ the city, whither he had 
one on a deputation from one of the Missionary 
ieties. At dessert, when invited to take some fine 
fruit, which he declined, he mentioned to the family a 
curious circumstance concerning himself—he had never 
in his life tasted an apple, pear, grape, or any other 
kind of green. fruit. This fact caused considerable 
amazement to most of the family, but a cousin who was 
present—a cautious Scotsman of a most practical turn 


t three for?” 
y, one for each meal, 


enough. I remember well the first time I tried it. I 
was then at M——, and the regular keeper was taken ill 
and died. The day for bathing the snakes came round, 
and no one could be found to do it. Two days went 


over, and then I thought I would have a try. I had been | more snakes bathed that day. 


“A glance told him the state of affairs. He had the 
one off my arm and into the case in the twinkling of an 
eye; and then between us we got the other gentleman 
loose and boxed him; and then—well, there were no 
We kept it very quiet, 


of mind—listened to the statement with t unconcern, 
on Hey ve heat ELM: which it had aroused 
subsided, he remarke ily: “It’s a great peety ye 
hades be in Paradise, oni there micht na fis ‘bean 
ony fall.” 
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‘THE SECRET OF HEALTH.’ 


Written by a Diplomée of a London Hospital. 
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DISINFECTANT: | 


LIFEBUOY SOAP is a Carbolic Disinfectant Soap for use in 
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the Prevention of Sickness and the Preservation of Health, 
and is guaranteed perfectly pure and free from any injurious 
chemicals. 


All users of Lifebuoy Soap can exchange their Wrappers for Books by sending 
‘them to Lever Brothers, Limited, Port Sunlight, or. Birkenhead. 
i] 


uthors Given 
Free to Users of 
Lifebuoy Soap. 
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A Copy of this, Book will be sent to each user of LIFEBUOY SOAP who sends 


his or her name and address and 12 LIFEBUOY SOAP Wrappers, postage or 
carriage paid, to LEVER BROS., Limited, Port Sunlight, near Birkenhead. 


CONTENTS :—Tue Missixc Bac: A Complete Story —InTRODUCTION TO THE 
“Secret or Heattu,'—Guipg To Home Nursinc—Guivr To NuxsinG 1n INFEctious 
Ittngsses—Ovur Duty To ovr Neicusovr—CHocera : How To Prevent 1T—Speciac 
CuarTerR—A Worp or Wakninc—Sick Diet and Frepinc tHe Sick—Userut Hinis 
ror Heaps or Fami.igs. 
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LEVER BROTHERS, Limited, - nn a 

have received the accompanying Report on 
LIFEBUOY ROYAL DISINFECTANT SOAP, 
from Dr. Karl Enoch, Chemisch, Hygienisches Inst., Hamburg. 


REPORT. 


The examination of the sample of ‘Lifebuoy Royal Disin- 
fectant Soap’ furnished to me by Messrs. Lever Brothers, 
Limited, of Port Sunlight, England, gives the following re- 
sults as to its action as a disinfectant. 

Solutions of 1, 2, and § per cent. of Lifebuoy Royal Dis-; 
infectant Soap in water were made. These solutions were 
brought to bear on a variety of clean cultivated germs or 
microbes (Bacillus), in each case a certain exact time being 
allowed for the operation; and thus the capacity of this soap y 
for destroying the various live and growing germs was proved. , 

THE RESULTS were as follows: 

1.—The obstinate Typhoid Microbes, with the § per cent. 
solution, were dead within two hours. 

2.—The operation of this soap on the Cholera Microbes was 
very remarkable, and showed this soap to be in the highest 
degree a disinfectant. These were taken from persons who k-d 
died of Cholera in Hamburg, and showed a result as follows — 


With the 2 per cent. mixture, Cholera Microbes were dead 
within 15 minutes. With the § per cent. same were dead 
within 5 minutes, = 

3-—The Diphtheria Microbes were killed after 2 hours with 
the § per cent. solution. 

4.—The § per.cent. solution was tried on fresh Carbuncle 
germs, and the reshit showed that the Microbe life was entirely 
extinct after 4 hours. 


LLIN IS IIS St 


From the foregoing experiments it will be seen that the 
Lifebuoy Royal Disinfectant Soap is a powerful disinfectant 


and exterminator of the various germs and microbes of disease. 
(Signed) KARL ENOCH, Chem. Hygien. Inst.. Hamburg. 
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HOME NOTES, 


A Pace wore ParricuaRty yor Lapis. 


IsoneE1 will be glad to answer, in this page, ions of 
* general interest upon houschold matters, so far as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked Home Notes. 


To Clean Chromos, moisten» soft: cloth in 
them over. After they are quite dry, polish with a lithe 
ealad oil, and if necessary re-varniech. (Reply to Twins.) 


When Cooking Peas or Haricot Beans, 


lunge into cold water and b: gently to the boil. 
liar gently, after adding a piece of or drip- 
ping, till the vegetable can be mashed with the finger. 


When Bread Making Observe these 

Have everything that you use warm. Stand 

of flour that you are [amy to use 

near the fire. well,but be sure to do it lightly ; 

work the dough till it all comes off the hands c y. 

Have the oven hot at first, and then steady ; the secret 
of good home-made bread is to bake it thoroughly. 


Baked Mutton ree ee ee Ginnes. 
Take the piece you intend cooking, season it well with 
pepper and salt, then make two deep cuts in it, and fill 
them each with a sage and onion stuffing. D the 
meat with flonr, and place it in the baking tin. ste 
it well with dripping and hot-water. Serve with roasted 
potatoes which have been cooked under the joint. 


‘ I wonder why it is that we 
Air Your Shoes. gi- all our eatiad apparel 


daily, all that is much worn, I mean, with the exception 
of our shoes, and yet require it more than any- 
thing else. Boots should never be worn on two suc- 
cessive days, and on days when they are not worn they 
should be thoroughly exposed tothe air. This simple 
treatment will greatly add to the comfort of the feet. 


To Separate the Yolks and Whites of 
break the shell on the edge of a basin, then 
£998, pass the yolk 2 eg from one half shell to 
the other, letting the white fall into the basin below. 
In this way the yolk will remain unbroken in the shell. 
When the yolks and whites are beaten separately, the 
yolks should be beaten until pale, and the whites to so 
stiff a froth that they will not fall from the bowl, even 
though it be turned upside down. 


Cut some thick slices from a raw 

Ham Steaks. jam, put them in a frying-pan 
with a small cup of water, and cook slowly, turning once 
or twice, till the water has evaporated and the steaks are 
a light brown. Dredge them lightly with flour. Have 

a sauce, made be boiling a teacupful of milk, a 
pall piace of butter, a teaspoonful of mustard, and a 
few grains of cayenne. Arrange the steaks on a dish 
and pour the boiling sauce over them, place triangular 
sippits of toast round the meat, and serve. 

Stains on Clothing, Acsrefulhonsewife would 
wash without first examining them to see that there are 
no stains, for she well knows that once the stain is placed 
in hot soda-water it is a fixture, and difficult—if not im- 
possible, to eradicate. Table-cloths especially should be 
examined, and if there are any stains of tea or coffee on 
them they may be easily removed By pong boiling 
water from a kettle straight through them. Fruit stains 
may likewise be treated in the same way, while tar 
should be removed by rubbing with butter, and paint 
with turpentine or methylated spirit. 


A Good Way to Cook Cabbage ‘2° 


method, which is as follows:—Chop some cold boiled 
white cabbage, and then place in a sancepan and stir in 
some mel butter (about two tablespoonfuls), add 
pepper and salt to taste. After the cabbage is heated 
through, add two well-beaten eggs, then turn the 
mixture into a frying-pan. Stir it until it is hot, and of 
a delicate brown on the underside. Place a hot dish over 
it, and when ready to send it to table turn the 

ing-pan upside down, so that the brown or crust = 


frying-pan 


wil be on the top, thus making a pretty-looking dis 


Chestnut Forcemeat. hat ge ee eis 


dozen and a half chestnuts, roast and peel the nuts, and 
then put them into a saucepan with some good veal 
gravy. Let them boil in this for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, then drain off the gravy, and when they are 
quite cold pound them with the liver of the fowl. | Now 
take a tableapoonful of grated ham, a teaspoonful of black 
pepper, a piece of lemon peel grated, a very little cayenne 
per, and two large tablespoonfuls of bread crumbs. 
ix them well in the mortar with the chestnuts and 
fowl’s liver, and moisten the whole with the beaten yolks 
of two eggs and two ounces of butter. 
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When Clarifying Dripping Waite water. 
Wooden Tubs Yrantity a water is always kept 


standing in them. ‘ 
When Using Tinned Pears '_Seyine 


in their own and if asageor! drag a little more 

pa Tk, pf pwn pomscestiag this dieh for an % 
lor ‘or a is 

blanched and split almonds. sailed 


° Where economy is an ob- 
Unbleached Linen. iit. the » bleached 
damask should be ht ; it soon becomes white in use, 


and is far more durable than the fully bleached. If 
linen has to be stored, too, the advantage of the half- 
bleached will soon be discovered. 


When Choosing Kid Gloves, 2020 snay? 


pair or a thin pair, but those of medium thickness 
will generally be found to wear best. Much, too, of 
course, depends upon the kind of leather. Gloves that 
are soft and will stretch easily are seldom disappointing 


to wear. 
may be made thus: Passthrough 
Sausage Balls a mincing machine two pounds 
of pork freed from skin and bone. Add half the weight 
of pork in breadcrumbs, and season all well with 
wdered sage, Pep r and salt to taste. Form into 
8, flour well, an hey a brown. Serve for break- 
fast. The mixture which is over should be slightly 
cooked in the oven, and then used as sausage rolls. 
(Reply to Waxson.) 
. in cold weather. Take acupful 
Try Milk Soup of cold potato which has been 
mashed with a little butter, and add to it one quart of 
nee hot milk. Stir in a lump of butter which has a 
tablespoonful of flour worked into it, bring to nearly 
boiling point, stir in two hard-boiled eggs cut in slices, 
and serve at once. When there is cold meat for dinner, 
it is a good plan to serve this soup and omit pudding for 
the family meal. (Reply to ANGLESEA.) 
Cee ° is certainly a most un- 
Singing in the Ears J\easant tensation. It 
results from the hardening of the wax, and I find is 
often endured, for people do not know how to stop it. 
By dropping a few drops of warm glycerine into the ear 
at bedtime great relief may he obtained. If this remedy 
is unsuccessful, spread a little mixed table mustard on 
to a small piece of brown paper, and apply just behind 
the ear at bedtime, keeping on the plaster till a small 
blister is brought up. 
°. . . Mix together one pound of 
Spiced Biscuits. four, one ounce of sagen 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, a little salt, and a 
small teaspoonful of ground cinnamon. Pass all this 
twice through a wire sieve. Rub into the mixture one 
ounce of butter, and add enough milk to make a dough. 
Roll out thin, cut with a tumbler, rub over the top of 
each biscuit with run butter, scatter castor sugar and 
cinnamon over, and bake carefully till quite crisp. When 
perfectly cold, place in tins between sheets of paper. 


This Salad Dressing without Oil fee ers 
your p for celery, potato, or beetroot. Take half 
a pint of milk and Bee it on to boil. Moisten two 
heaped dessertspoonfuls of cornflour with cold milk, add 
this to the hot milk, and stir till it boils and thickens. 
Then beat the yolks of two eggs and add to the milk, 
stir in a little butter, season with pepper, salt, made 
mustard, and vinegar. Place in a basin, stir at intervals 
till cold, then use as any other dressing. (Reply to 
ETHEL.) 

for in its ara-" 

Try Cold-Water Coffee, tion it cannct be 
spoilt, as other coffee is, by the water not being quite 
boiling. Allow one large tablespoonfal of ground 
coffee for each cup, and one extra for the pot, if stron 
coffee be liked. Put the coffee in a lined saucepan aad 

ur on it the required amount of cold water. Jet it 
il up once, then pour a cupful of cold water suddenly 
into it, to settle it; or another way to settle it is to 
stir one beaten egg with a tablespoonful of cold water, 
and throw that into it. Thus the liquor is rendered 

beautifully clear. (Reply to NUMBER ONE.) 
: Take a teacup- 

Croquettes of Cold Meat, #1 ot ‘finely. 
chopped cold meat, freed from skin and fat, ditto as 
boiled rice. Put about a gill of milk on the fire ina 
saucepan; add half an ounce of butter, the rice and 
milk ; season all with white pepper, salt, and a 
little chopped Lar Oa When he mixture is hot 
through stir in a well-beaten egg. Leave until slight] 
cool, and form into cutlets; ¥ into egg and bread- 
crumbs, and fry in deep fat. Drain well on paper by 
the fire and serve. This forms a very supper dish, 
for it is both light and nourishing without being at all 
extravagant. (Reply to N.P.D.) 


Rice for Ourry etore the curry, ae bares 
give it plenty of time to dry thoroughly. 


to 
for they are useful 
Save All Paper Bags, ven biscking a stove 
or handling a dirty kettle. The hand can be sli 
into a bag and kept free from blacks, and the brush or 
kettle handled just as well. 


rinsed with cold water. Where tla it is best to 
pour the cabbage water on to eart 
x woul t 
To Young Mothers. Pracaroiiyt glory acres 
milk of the bottle-fed baby. Milk, as is well known, 
quickly absorbs all odours and impurities. To sterilise 
milk, and render it free from any Siesans germ, it is well 
to boil it as soon as it is brought into the house, and 
thus free it from all impurities. Milk for a baby should 
be kept separate to that for the rest of the house. 
It should be stood in a basin, as near an open window as 
ible, and lightly covered with muslin to prevent any 
Mast falling on it. 
Take some 


Fresh Ilerrings and Onions. tresh her- 


rings, remove the heads, tails, fins, and scales. Split 
ree a open, and wipe with a cloth. Slice three or 
four onions, fry them for two or three minutes, dip the 
herrings into flour, and fry with the onions until cooked. 
To serve, arrange the fish on a hot dish, add some flour 
to the onions, and let it brown, then pour in a teacupful 
of stock, and stir till it boils. Pour this gravy over the 
herrings, and over all scatter shopped pert: lemon 
rind, and onion, well mixed. (Reply to Yor«.) 
° «, is a dish which you should appre- 
Rabbit Pie ciate in your part of the country. 
Take a nice rabbit, skin and clean it, and cut it into 
joints, having previously soaked it for an hour in salted 
water. Take up the joints, dry them in a cloth, dip each 
in flour seasoned with pepper and salt. Place the joints 
in a pie-dish, and lay on them some slices of bacon. 
Hard-boil three eggs, cut them in slices, and place them 
between the meat, also half-a-dozen small balls of force- 
meat. Pour a cupful of go stock over the meat, then 
over with puff paste, and ornament the pastry nicely. 
Brush with beaten egg, and bake for two hours. (Reply 
to CREDITON.) —————___ Siitiies i ‘ 
uire more a jon than we give 
Our Furs thei, fe we would have thee wear oA 
keep in good condition. It is a great mistake to lay fur 
conte (especially seal) in boxes or drawers. This 
treatment is specially harmful to seal, for the least 
pressure gives it a crushed shabby look, and soon spoils 
it. The coat hangers, which are made to support the 
shoulders of coats, are very useful. A fur cozt should 
be placed on one of these, and kept hanging in a ward- 
rob2, when, if shaken constantly, moth will find ne 
resting place in it. When keeping fur during the 
summer, or when not in use, it should not be stored in 
a place where it can be forgotten, but should be taken 
out every week, and well shaken and beaten with a fine 
cane. If this treatment be followed, none of the strong- 
smelling things used to poe moth will be necessary. 
Furriers always hang gar- : 
ments and keep them in the 
light, for they say moth will not 
congregate except in dark warm 
places. 
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CRAWLED ON HER HANDS AND KNEES. 


 T could no longer walk rpstairs ; I had to cratel up on my hands and ‘ should have been in bed. My husband and all who saw me thought I 


tnces as best I covld.” had consumption and must die. I could take only liquid nourishment. 
Now isn’t that a pitiable picture? Wasn't ita sad and sorry thing“ During the course of my illness I was under different physicians, 


for a woman to have to get upstairs like a wounded animal? We should and took their medicines, but derived no real benefit from them. 
say so. It is enough to make your heart bleed to think of it. Yet it| “In May of this year (1892) I went on a visit to Burnham 
came about simply enough, and might have happened to you or to me Beeches in hope a change of air might do me good. Whilst there, my 
as well as to her. She is all right now; she has got over it; but per- | sister-in-law, Mrs. Puddidfied, told me of Mother Seigel’s Curative 
haps you would like to hear what put her in that condition. There are Syrup. She gave me a few doses out of her bottle, and I was greatly 
things, you know, that break no bones and tear no flesh, yet cripple relieved by it. When I yeturned home, my husband at once got me a 
people as badly as blades, bullets, or bludgeons. bottle from the stores in White Hart Street. 

She tells the story herself.“ For the past ten years,” she says, “ T| “ After taking this medicine for a fortnight, I was better than 1] 
never knew what it was to be really strong and well, but I got on fairly | had been for years. Soon the cough and night sweats left me, and I 
up to October, 1590. Then I began to feel tired and weary. The least! have never becn so well as I am now. I tell every one that Mother 


exertion seemed like hard work; it had the effect of hard work. I hadiSeigel’s Syrup has made me a new creature—as though life had begun 


a bad taste in the mouth and a poor appetite. Whatever I ate appeared | afresh with me. I wish others to know it, for thousands of women are 
to lie on my chest heavy and cold like lead. There was pain and a ill, not knowing where to turn for help. Yours truly (Signed) Mrs. 
sense of tightness at my chest and sides, and a pain in the back that| Louisa Newell, Gordon Road, North Town, High Wycombe, Bucks, 
made me stoop. My hands and feet were cold and clammy, and hot! November 16th, 1s02." 

sweats and flushes of heat came over me that made me feel as if 1 must | A great many people will r 


ead Mrs. Newell’s pathetic little account 
surely faint away. 


| . . . 
lof herself, and among them will be women who are in the same plight 
«“ Besides these things there was that curious feeling in the stomach, ;she was in. ‘They will wonder why the medicine she mentions cured 


a kind of knawing, longing sensation which nothing satisfied. As time her so quickly in case she had consumption. The explanation is simple. 
went by a dry, hacking cough sct in, and I began to spit up a good deal '$she had no disease of the lungs at all ; she had chronic indigestion and 
of thick phlegm. Then came the night sweats, which were soon so bad | dyspepsia, which imitates and counterfeits consumption so closely as 
as to wet my linen; and when I woke in the night the perspiration |ta deceive expert physicians. This it does because its poison, created 
would be trickling down my chest. My breathing got so short that lin the stomach, reaches and affects all the other organs. Set the 
had to fight for breath as though the air had been pumped out of the! digestion right, and, in nearly all cases, you soon set. everything right. 
room. ‘We say this to encourage those who think there is no help for them. 
« By-and-by I was so weak I could no longer walk upstairs, but /ad| They have been treated for complaints they are not suffering with. 
fo cravl up on ny hands ard knees as best I could. Gradually I wasted) Never give up the fight until you ask Mother Seigel to bear a 
away. Most of the day I sat ina chair. But for my young children I\hand in it. Most ailments can be cured if you go at them the right way. 
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ECHOES FROM THE 
SANCTUM. 


Ons often comes across queer pronunciations of names 
of places. For instance, Chelmondiston, a little 
village in Suffolk, would hardly know itself if Bo 
nounced at full length. In the locality it is 
Chimton. So with hundreds of other places. This 
week the fifty eerie or) will go to the persons who 


forward the set of six places situate in the 
British Isles, the spelling and pronunciation of the 
names of which differ most wi 


ly. Lists to reach 

this office by Tuesday, January 15th. 

T. B.—I cannot say which is the biggest lodging-house 

in existence. No doubt, however, before long, the 

i will be that in course uf construction at Mecca, 

which will, when completed, accommodate six thousand 

: se le. It is for the use of pilgrims visiting the 

_ City, and the cost of erection will be covered by 

. the Sultan’s privy purse. 

. I am asked this week to explain why it is that good- 
looking girls are often tha laat to get married. But 
to begin with this is untrue. Every girl who reads 
this paper is good looking, and I never heard that 
they had any difficulty about being married either. 
It is, however, curious that the most beautiful girls, 
and those with the test social advantages, more 
often die old maids their homely contemporaries. 
—— the cynic was right, after all, who Geotared 
that they valued themselves so highly they could not 
find a purchaser until after the market was closed. 
There is another point of view, however, and that is 
that homely girls often make the best wives—with the 
exception, of course, of those beautiful girls I have 
already referred to who are readers of P.W. A girl 

| who has to think about herself does not have much 

time to consider anything else. Her world is divided 

into men whom she does not deem good enough for 

> her, and those who are sensible enough to think that 
she is not good enough for them. tween the two 
she comes to the ground. Men are fond of falling in 

f love, of course; but they like other people to in 

love with them better, and this is where the homely 
girl comes in. 
Me. G. E. Garvey, of 17, Hill Street, Hastings, 
writes : 
I have read your r amidst the spice groves of Java, 
ina td cates Yellow Seen have read it per 
— at Singapore, and used it as a sandwich bag on the 
Islands of the Indian Ocean. I have seen it in thé canton- 
J ments at Adon and sae ba tele ot Barre, ced boneht i ca board a 
liner in the Bay of Naples at Lisbon. I have read it 
, on the slopes of Ben Nevis, 

p stations of the Selwin, Canterbury 

it to the timber country of the West Coast. I have 

studied it in Melbourne, Sydney, and Adelaide. I have used 
it to light » fire on the Murray River. I have read it in the 
sheep ’ hut and in the lonely epee in the desolate bush. 

I have handed it over to the tal at Brisbane and Mackay, 

and lit my ee with it on the Pioncer River in Queensland. I 

have read it lying on my back under tho orange trees on the slopes 

of Table Mountain, and enjoyed it far south of Cape Horn. If 
anybody has done more, then I will stand by and leave them to 
their experience. 


ew 
Plains, 


; give 
Tue article on the ponies TRICE which 
appeared in a recent issue, rought in a lar, 
2 mdence on the subject without throwing any 
new light on the matter. One reader, however, whose 
nom de guerre hides the identity of a noble countess, 
informs me that a similar story was recently told her 
- : by a householder in Brighton, and she has promised 
to institute inquiries, and to let me know the result if 
any success attends her efforts. In the meantime, it 
is to be hoped that the authorities will take the matter 
up. Dancing saloons cannot exist in these days with- 
out the knowledge ofthe police, andit ought not to bea 
difficult task to find out the names of those who attend, 
and to give proper warning to their employers. 

B.D. S.—At a Royal dinner the male guests never 
remain behind for wine and walnuts. When the 

§ Queen rises and leaves the room she is followed by 
every one at the table, and the banquet isended. Now 
you know, in case—however, it is always unwise to 
anticipate. 

I HAVE been favoured with a number of letters on the 
subject of the FrEsH AIz FuND, and several subscrip- 
tions were received at Xmas, which, from a social 

int of view, is especially a children’s festival. No 
efinite plans have yet been made for next summer, 
although I propose extending the benefits of the funds 

7 to the provinces again as I did last year, on a larger 

scale if possible. . The earlier donations are sent in 
the better, as I am compelled to make my arrange- 
ments in the spring for the ensuing season, and it is 
obviously of the utmost assistance to be able to form 
some criterion of the support I may expect before 
hand. If any readers have any suggestions of any 
kind to make in connection with ie FresH AIR 

Funp, I shall be delighted to hear from them, as I 

alwaysam. It may seem unnecessarily early to begin 
to of summer holidays, but it is no exaggeration 
to say that thousands of little children are dy 
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Wuat is the total quantity of water shed by women in 
the form of tears 7 


looking forward to the one treat in the year which my 
readers have generously enabled them to enjoy in the 


e 


. = aie 2 


Fann 


— 3 pager. Um of much on 
st aa 

iries) is rather 
causes, tears are shed by the 20,000,000 women of 
and that it would take a hundred women to weep & 


wring ledheri emegmasl asks T. K. 
It must be i Not 
of a member of the staff (who, by the way, 
the friendship of numerous lady acquaint- 

ances in the istency of his inqui 
astonishing. t for reasons of mourning, 
of love affairs, of physical pain, and other eaaiiel id 
England twice in the course of a twelvemonth, and 
counting the products of each weep to fill a teaspoon, 
int, the total quantity is 50,000 , or about the 
isplacement of a 180 ton ater ea 


NeEDWOB writes: 


Referring to the interesting case quoted by QuEry (P.W. 
December 15th), can any of your correspondents beat this ?_ My 
mother, now in her eighty-fifth year, is the mother of eleven 
children, all of whom are now living, and also every one of her 
grandchildren, with the single exception of one who met with a 
fatal accident. There have been no denths in the family—from 
natural causes—during the course of nearly seventy years ! 

Ir is disappointing that after all my efforts to reform 
and educate the world there should still be so many 
maniacs at large. The worat of these cracked-pots is 
that they are never content unless they are makin 
horrible exhibitions of themselves, as in the case 0! 
CO. B. H., who contradicta the statement that of 


English manufactures iron and steel have suffered 
moat severely from foreign competition, on the ground 
that the Scottish mineral oil trade has received greater 


injuries from the same cause. The italics, of course, 
are myown. This petroleum industry, it appears, has 
been reduced to its last ; many of the largest works 
are now closed, and hun of thousands of pounds 
have been sunk in a useless and profitless struggle. 


Twenty-five years ago “burning” oil was selling in 
Recdnad for tally three skilled per ; at the 
ly _bri twopence i 
In erica and other forei 


present time it ree farthings 
to the makers. 

countries the manufacturers have merely to pump the 
crude oil from the ground, or to collect it from a 
natural spring, while our home producers cannot 
attempt to refine it until the expense of sinking a pit, 
digging the shale, and burning it in retorts has been 
incurred. 


B. R. writes : 

The notice which appeared recently in the daily papers of the 
death of Mr. John Dent, of Ribstone Hall, near a caseatons h, 
reminds me of a very pleasant time that I spent there some 
eighteen or twenty years ago. On that occasion I saw and 
handled a portion of tree on which the first Ribstone pippins 

. It was in the head-gardener’s porch, and I have no 
loubt may still be seen there by those who are curious enough to 
inquire. In the course of my travels (and they have been many) 
I seldom came across anyone who knew where the Ribstone 
pippins took their name from, and I have no doubt the little fact 
mall be of interest to your readers. There is also in the park 
near the house a Britis! r tree bearing each year thousands of 
small pears about one inch in length, which is believed to be the 
original stock of the British pear. 


B.D. E. asks: How many High Streets are there in. 


London P Nolesst 
to the directory; in fact, ever 
London appears to have a High Strect of its own. 
Even this, however, is nothing like the most common 
name, and the distinction belongs to the word Park— 

robably because there is so little green in London. 
Tis name cccurs 314 times, quite apart from such 
combinations as Dartmouth Park and a few others of 
the same kind which will doubtless occur to my 
London readers. Nearly 264 streets are named after 
the Queen, while there are 241 Cross Streets, 240 Albert 
Streets, 212 Church Streets, 191 Queen Streets; and 
yet there is only one in postal London named after 
ourselves. This was,christened with great prophetic 
insight before our birth. 


H. G. writes: 

In your issue of September Ist I notice a paragraph entitled 
tTpaigers of Pilgrims.” As I have been in vive which carry 
these people, perhaps a few facts connected with the trade might 

rove interesting to some at least of your numerous readers. 

he pilgrim comes from all parts between Tangier and Singapore, 
etc., and every true Mohammedan endeavours to make at 
one journey to Mecca. Want of funds k the majority from 
going more than once, while the wealthier class go as many as five 
and six times. The very poor save and save their whole lifetime to 
put by enough to enable them to perform the journey, and every 
senson hundreds of decrepit old men and women can seen 
embarking. Many are so fecble as to necessitate their being 
carried upthe gangway. Of course, the mortality amongst them is 
often appalling owing to their filthy habits. In the season of 
1898, out of 95,000 people no fewer than 52,000 died from various 
causes. It‘sounds incredible, Ijknow, but, nevertheless, it is only 
tootrue. Cholera and small pox carry off the largest number. The 
season cominences about April until the middle of June for those 
outward bound, and from the end of June until the end of August 
for the homeward bound. Of course, as‘they only pay for a deck 
passage and a limited supply of fresh water, they are very profit- 
able freight for the owners of the ships which carry them. It 
would be difficult to determine the average rate of passage money, 
as it varies with the distance travelled, and, moreover, there is 
competition which still further affects it. Ron hly speaking, I 
should thivk that £2 10s. per head was rather under than over the 
mark. 1,000 or 1,200 on a single journey is only an ordinary load, 
and I am sorry to say that often and often these numbers are ly 
exceeded. One large steamer left Jeddah not long ago with over 
3,000, but that is exceptional, and besides she was a very roomy ship. 
On the other hand, a very small steamer left Jeddah for Suez with 
1,600 on board, and, of course, she had to go into quarantine at Tor 
(about nine hours’ steam from Suez). Cholera broke out on board 
and the pilgrims died by dozens, and before they got away for good 
at least half of the crew, including the chief officer, had died. On 
her arrival at Suez the authorities there refused to allow the 


fifty-nine, accordin; 
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the return journey. Their trip from their homes to Mecca and back 
Eastetn po: 


only samples, and we show a Lad many in twenty- 
four hours. Third, take a life-belt. Fourth, let 
i clothes be mee aso bagi wil assume this 

ue very-soon, anyhow. e a few hogsheads 
of carbolic acid. v\The le have never seen their 
way to knock a ten per cent. dividend out of a 
drainage scheme, hence they do without one. Sixth, 
buy a return ticket. 


AN old reader of P.W. who went out to New York last 
summer writes me a | letter full of personally 
am sorry to say, I have 


Am them is a man, a who hears with 
kistegn” At twelve years of aay Ape pag = telegraphy 
by resting his knee or his arm on the table containwg the 


read any message coming into the office. 
This is certainly remarkable, as all those who attempt 
‘to distinguish the delicate taps on a sounder instru- 
ment by their sense of touch will agree. 

R. A. F.—There were very few paved streets in any part 
of England before the i= 533, when the streets of 
London were first laid down. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to utter a protest against 
hideous hoardin which é so man’ 


<opported by public subscriptions, whose duty it would 

be aparoaet the Piopristors of these bill- 
stations, and make it worth their while by the payment 
of a lump sum to refuse the advances of advertising 
agents. Itis very evident that my correspondent, in 
his anxiety to remove this eyesore, has quite over- 
looked the possibilities of the case. He has not, and in 
fact, few people have, any conception of the value of 
these hoardings. They are becoming as remunerative, 
and a deal less worrisome, than the finest buildings 
would be on the same sites. For example, there is a 
little pe of land abutting on to one of the 
magnificent buildi that Victoria Street, 
Westminster, which has remained wasté for more than 
twenty years. It is surrounded by a high hoardin 
covered with advertisements. The income derive 
from these is such that it would not pay the pro- 
prietor to substitute for these ugly aul inartistic 
announcements one of the finest erections that could 
be got into the space. Advertising is becoming so 
absolutely necessary to commercial success, and 
competition to secure a space on the limited numbe- 
of hoardings so keen, that proprietors of a good site 
can practically name their price. 

P. S.—I think you are making a big mistake. The 
amount of sickness amongst cabmen and ‘bus drivers 
is remarkably small, considering they are—like most 
mactecrologicel predictions—out in all kinds of 
weather. 
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HODGSON v. WEBB BROS.—On the 18th of guly es 
day the, High Court of bas) te ated on inary Feed uctiong a 
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and will be obliged if Mr. Hodgson will send another of lady Anna Loftus writes :—‘' The ‘ Eclipse’ Carpets receipt of the ‘ Eclipse’ Carpets, and am much pleased Hodgson to send her “ two more 
the ‘ Eclipse’ Carpets at earliest. Cheque inclosed.”’ supplied her by Mr. Hodgson she is very pleased with.” with them.’* 


ROYAL VISIT TO THE CITY OF LEEDS. 


THE “ DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK ” 


SVEN ILE PARCEL 


1 Sa 


6 Yards Newest Make, ‘Sect Qua , French 
Cretonne, a a choice design ont Gusts , or varied 
floral design, 32in. wi 

1 Handsome pace ‘Gol 4 and Blue Chenille 
Plush 4 ntimacassar, with Tinsel Knotted Fringe, 

new production, size 16in. by sin. 


SALE PRICE, 15 s/t /6. 


ROVIDING THIb mt 
PP .W, 12/1/96, 2 quoted 


P. 
P.W. 12/ provipixa THIS ORDER FORM, P.W. f . FREB Girt 
FREE GIFT will be very 12/1/95, is quoted, a FREE GIFT wit be f q Suh 
tae with inclosed—a very fa ionable L LEATHER PURSE, 7 | PURSE, 
[Sincomperinenss with hone nickel mounts and fastener, with ! % mounts and bg F = 
compartment: bi ’ prarcsedlvg 


= a GIGANTIC SALE OF THE “QUEEN'S ROYAL” HOUSEHOLD 


. HEARTHRUGS ~~ 


In BEVERSIBLE RICH miss PATTERNS, Sher pore 6 ft. h long aa 3ft. wide. These HEARTSBUGS have gained 8 world- wide reputation for MAGNIFICENCE, OHEAPNESS, and UTILITY, having no eq 


tered new designs, and ‘Thousands of Repeat Orders and Testimonials received, fncladiog undermentioned, giving the highest satisfaction. 
\ ia er greciaL "SALE OFFER. FER THREE FOR 5/9, ac io 113, TWELVE FOR a etic: \t 
* Household Carpets Registered) patron Bo: Nobility, and Clergv f parts of m2. 4 
» Shere, ( : Hearthrage (Begin | Harewood oat Not estordshire: March Ist. eee Black Mount, Tyodrum, N.B., i 
Winchioe aod ‘Nottingham wi: Foodentek A. MiRent, Heth, writes * Please Pood Ml a weltee <1 ont ot withthe acai writes : 
‘o' _ * Queen's i. avi 4 Beco’ — 
"e to “ send her six ray 5 Saar with apother ‘Queen’s Royal’ Carpet 12 ft. | carpet bas coved Phy Vincent will be lad to have Hodgvon swoding nas ee a od 
. at 498. 34., for adining-room for my shooting real: ate 12 ft, by 21 ft., 49s, 3d., with wo Hearth- geon sending - 
; those received she is very | dence —similar terra-cotta and gold | rugs to ma also a 6 ft. by 9 ft, Carpet, 118. 92., to be iodgron mayal Carpete, 4. by 10tt Cheque £2 1s, 6d. 
with. Cheque inclosed.” colours as su! for my drawing-room last year.’ sent without Cheque inclosed.”” [eee 
GIGANTIC SALE OF “ QUEEN'S ROYAL” HOUSEHOLD ET RICH TURKEY PATTERN ‘gece Mice ct 
Beware ov Imrrations. | {i 
(Regd.) 
Admittedly the Cheapest in the World. Woven without Seam. ge qual y, with handsome border Ld bap nd. A XT ' of excellence and beauty. Thousands of Testimonials and jj 
The “ queen’ 's Royal House! eppantoreers a ped Pee rgeatrea aa inding' me ered) nro patronived By Roy: hy. Nobility, and Clergy treme all of the Empire. 
6 ft. by 9ft., Reduced price . "BT by 108 f., Reduced rice t2 ft by 12 ft. Reduced price - 22/6 | 1 fi, by 15 ft, Reduced Price . 
2 ” i 12 ” 78 9 . ewe 216 i. . 4 i ie e 
6 iw» ie + ** a ee 13h. ve +8 Say a8 eel ” ” * red sant 
: he * When ord , please mention i wing, OF Biting Hog a and d any ve particular S ioe tat ie the old style of baie 5 the floor of a Ps “entity a ag rin ‘carest igre ¥ giving place to theif 
more healthy mode of laying >wn a square in th d varnished, or polished with beeswax, a0co! the French {agnor are very handsome, ji 
‘ subdued, Woven all in one piece, > nade in rich Turkey irae a with by ern pee to correspond. They will wear better hem el any Tapestry or Fel carpe, ree can be thoroughly recommended as | 
cceuneate floor coverings. rshongge ne ve s largest sale in the world. These Squares never fail to give the greatest satisfaction. i 
‘ Pr. Louis of Battenberg Lord Lee Sir crtieclen S. King, Bart. Waltham Abbey, Jan. 2, 1895. Prineess de Croy Marchioness of Hastings Countess of Ashburnham 
5 H.BH. Prince K. Bigit, Sir Henry de Bathe Sir F. Pollock Lady D. D. Newenbam Witeete thank Messrs, Dow.-Mar. Londonderry Marchiouess of Drogheda Countess of Mar & Kellio 
Sir Henry Bellingham Sir Walter Simpson F. H m & Son for the parcel of goods Dow.-March’ss Downsbire Marchioness of Bute Countess of Effingham 
| Marquis of of Breadalbane Sir E. H. Blair, Bart. Sir Howard Grubb su} to her—every article was of more in- Duchess of Wellington C’nt’ss Dow. Lady Thomas Countess of Ferriers 
| Marquise de Biddle Cope = Sir L. Lacon Sir H. V. Gidd trinsic vaine phe prices i aa Duchess of Richmond Countess Dow. of Morton Countess Lanesborough 
Lord Farnham Sir B. Cayley The Knight of Clin pees atin er order, 802 werchioness Breadalbane Dow. Countess of Roden Countess of Craven 
" Lord Henry. Fitagerald Sir Samuel Hayes Dow. Countess Clancarty Countess of Yarborough 
WE RELY UPON SPONTANEOUS REPEAT ORDERS FROM OUR CLIENTS NTS FOR THE MAINTEMANCE, pres OURT TRADE. ESTABLISHED NEARLY QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 
Pearson's Weekly. CARPET COUPON. 1a. Ci 


On receipt of this Coupon and P.O. or Stamps for amoun ALL ORDERS DESPATCHED SAME DAY IN ROTATION AS THEY 
to send any goodea se areas ner me tT A 


returned in full if not — oo 
F. HODGSON & SON. 


CHEQUES AND P.O.'s ; PAYABLE TO | —_ ; 

Manufacturers, Importers, and Merchants, LEEDS 
WwoonpDsiLEY ROAD, " 8 

uld be sent to the Advertisement Department; ‘ PEARSON'S WEEKLY ” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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REFRESHING. ._. — es =e L aS 


asi apa 
ona T9-DAY THE CELEBRATED 


“PIONEER” ag 


tor Be .| SWEETENED TOBACCO, 


SUITS KNOWM ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
From 248. 6d. W 


IRISH 1 TWEEDS| MANUFACTURED BY THE =— 
MOST WEAR. Richmond Cavendish Co., wt i = ae 


. 
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a Geen Garena Peas : 
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Money Returned. | BONDED wonts, 8, LIVERPOOL, 


Bank of Ireland. ; 
. Plemsomentionthiapaper | Retailed by all ‘epal-clats Tobacconists 


Pe 3) Aner 
bee ep Saeren. ee at Home end Abroad. 
{ Send 
0. 101,997 969, containing 
Free Reward Distribution. 


AOUSE PINEN 


vt 
Woven by Hand wears longer, retains its rich eatin appearance to the last 
— oan ma oped ness in appara tthe tr |" 


were Sh Fes 
R NOKERGHIEFS: ...,|_zrm wus. 1s sent Fen tevin, 20 
eee * SKIPIT. 


A NEW GAME 
OF SKILL AND STRATEGY: 


rand forsee 


“A eee THING ” 
FOR SMOKERS. 


‘and ' 
one , plain or tei Silk; Lodies or 

2B eac: —— * leorvice. 
12 Seach, Retaradl ner Broom Close, Sheffield Rye. 


Si ——— 


end a Post Card for Particulars. 'oasar Freedom from breakage guarantesd. / : 


All Communications respecting Aivertisoments ould be sent to the aariget on “PEARSON'S weeny’ a 


The Thirty Shilling Bazaar Pareel is selling well. Apply at ones. 


PEARSON POTTERY COMPANY. HANLEY 
IR|TRY THE CELEBRATED NEW YEAR'S } PRES SENTS. 


ao, 
wo OLD-FASHIONED EXTRAVAGANT PRICES, 


suCH AS Pipes 
SICK HEADACHE, CONST IPATION, 

WEAK STOMACH, IMPAIRED DIGESTION 
DISORDERED LIVER, AND FEMALE AILMENTS.: 
In Boxes, Ojd., 1s. 1)d., and 2s. Od. each, with full 

- directions. 
The W% box contains &6 pills. 


THE SALE IS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES YEARLY. 
PREPARED ONLY BY THE PROPRIETOR. : 
THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers Everywhere. 
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Dr. 2 MACKENZIE'S 
SMELLING BOTTLE. D ALM 
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